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ABSTRACT 

This report, in addition to being a final report for 
an NIE grant awarded to the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning, summarizes the strategies, efforts, and 
results of implementing Individually Guided Education (IGE) 
nationally since 1971. Chapter 2 of this report (Chapter 1 is an 
introduction.) briefly describes the rationale for the development of 
IGE, the major components of IGE, and important events in its 
development and early implementation efforts. Chapter 3 focuses on 
the model and basic strategies which guide the implementation of IGE. 
Chapter 4 describes the history of the center's relationship with 
states and the development of state IGE networks supported with funds 
from the above-mentioned grant. Chapter 5 presents a history of 
leadership development activities and an evaluation of the leadership 
workshops conducted under terms of the grant. The report includes 
tables, figures, and appendixes. <P6) 
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WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING 



MISSION 

The mission of the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for cognitive Learning is to help learners develop as rapidly 
and effectively as possible their potential as human beings 
and as contributing menibers of society. The R&D Center is 
striving to fulfill this goal by 

• conducting research to discover more about 
how children learn 

• developing improved instructional ctrategies, 
processes and materials for school administrators, 
teachers » and children » and 

• offering assistance to educators and citizens 
which will help .transfer the outcomes of research 
and development into practice 



PROGRAM 

The activities of the Wisconsin RfiD Center are organised 
around one unifying theme. Individually Guided Education. 



rUNDING 

The Wisconsin R&D Center is si^pported with funds from the 
National Institute of Education; the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education; and the University 
of Wisconsin. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO THIS REPORT 

This report is the final report for Grant No. NE-G-00-3-O221 awarded by 
the National Institute of Education to the Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning for the period July 1, 1973 to October 30, 
1974. While this report's main purpose is to report on the activities during 
the stated time period, the preparation of this report provides an opportunity 
to summarize the Wisconsin Research and Development Center's implementation 
of IGE nationally since 1971. The report also includes Information that was 
to have been reported under modifications 16 and 20 of Contract OE~5~10-154. 
The Research and Development Center requested, and was given, ^ permission 
to incorporate the information into this final report. 

This report, therefore, serves two purposes. One is to complete all 
the ..eportlng requirements relative to Implementation funding provided by 
USOL and NIE. The second Is to summarize the strategies, efforts, and 
results of Implementing IGE nationally since 1971. 

Chapter II of this report will briefly describe the rationale for the 
development of IGE, the major components of IGE, and Important events in 
its development and early implementation efforts. Chapter III will focus 
on the model and basic strategies which guide the Implementation of 
IGE. Chapter IV will describe the history of the Center's relation with 
states and the development of state IGE networks supported with funds from 



^Permission was requested in a letter dated February 2, 1974 from Dr. 
William R. Bush to Ms. Mildred Thome; permission was granted in a letter 
dated March 13, 1974 from Mr. James A. Glammo to Dr. William R. Bush. 

ERIC ^ 



Grant No. N&-O-00->>-0221. Chapter V will present a history of leadership 
development activities and an evaluation of the leadership workshops 
conducted under teni» of the above referenced grant. 

This report was prepared by Dr. Jaine«' S. Walter » Director of Impletaen!- 
tation: Dr. Booker T. Gardner, Coordinator State IGE Networks; and Dr. 
Harold G. MacDermot» Coordinator of Leadership Uorkshopst all of the R & D 
Center's Inplementation Staff. The authors gratefully acknowledge the 
authors of prior reports and publications which are referenced in this re- 
port. A special debt is acknowledged to Professor Herbert J. Klausmeier 
who» in cooperation with personnel from all over the nation, started, and 
has continued to provide leadership to, the development and inplementation 
of IGE. 



CHAPTER II 



HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF IGE 

In this chapter attention will be directed first to sunoiarizing the 
rationale for the development of IGE. Then the major components of the 
system of Individually Guided Education will be described. Following such 
description, the major events in the history of the iin>lementation of IGE 
will be noted. 

Rationale for the Development of IGE 

American public education has been both praised and condemned by a 
variety of notable persons. While substantial evidence can be (and has 
been) marshalled in support of both views, the perspective adopted by the 
Research and Development Center suggests that while the present form of 
schooling is in many respects undesirable, it also has several desirable 
and beneficial characteristics. The Research and Development Center, early 
in it«; history, adopted the position that an alternative form of public, 
tax-supported schooling should be developed and that such an alternative 
should systematically attenpt to ameliorate the least desirable character- 
istics and enhance the desirable benefits. 

The general approach to development created by the R&D Center had 
three dimensions. First, the undesirable characteristics were delineated. 
Second, the corrective responses to these conditions, as well as the desir- 
able characteristics, were then conceptualized in terms of a complete sys- 
tem which would be an alternative form of schooling. Third, the development, 
evaluation, and refinenent of the system should be conducted in an iterative 



process involving the cooperation of personnel from the R&D Center* state 
education agencies* teacher education institutions* and local education 
agencies* 

The process of identifying and categorising the less favorable organiza- 
tional and procedural characteristics of the age-graded* self-contained form 
of elementary schooling which had not changed substantially since its incep- 

2 

tion in the middle nineteenth century concluded in the following statements: 



— Students are required to adjust to uniform educational 
programs* Appropriate provisions are not made for dif- 
ferences among them in rate of leatuing* level of moti- 
vation* and other characteristics. 

— Students are placed in age-graded classes and are ex- 
pected to attain the same instructional objectives (fre- 
quently not specified) by studying the same graded basic 
textbooks and supplementary materials. 

— Students are frequently evaluated by the use of norm- 
referenced tests of intellectual ability and educational 
achievement. Such tests are often used for categorising 
and grading students* not for improvitig instruction* 

— Teachers are treated as if they are equally competent In 
all subject fields* all media* and methods of instruc- 
tion. Appropriate provisions are not made for differences 
among teachers in interests* knowledge* experience* and 
expertise. 

— Teachers spend nearly all of their time throughout the school 
day with children. Little time is available during the 
school day for planning and evaluating instructional activities. 

— The principal is a manager rather than an educational leader. 
The teacher is an independent ruler of a classroom rather 
than a cooperative team member. Administrative arrangements 
do not encourage cooperative planning and decision-making. 



The following material up through the description of I6E (p. 16) is 
adapted from a draft of Chapter 1* "IGE: An Alternative Form of School" by 
Janes M. Lipham and Herbert J. il^aanBier in The Princlpalshlp of an IGE 
School . Madison* Wisconsin: The OW/SRF IGE Teacher Education Project* 1974. 



The staff spends most of its energy in keeping school 
going. Little effort is devoted to research and develop- 
ment activities that are essential to continuous improve- 
ment of educational practice. 

— ne staff of each school functions in relative Isolation 
from other schools. Communication networks for sharing 
creative ideas, materials, and instructional approaches 
function only sporadically, causing many "to reinvent 
the wheel." 

The typical school building is inflexible— reseid>ling 
an egg crate. Access to library, audiovisual, and 
other instructional materials and aids is circumscribed, 
and space configurations seriously limit varied types of 
grouping and learning activities. 

— Parent contact with the schools is largely negative, con- 
cerned primarily with problems of school finance or 
student discipline. The primary means for communication 
between the school and the home is by report cards or 
parent- teacher conference, supplemented occasionally by 

a school newsletter. 

After consideration of the preceding conditions, desirable conditions 
for teaching and learning were described. The educational process should 
focus attention on the individual learner as a person with unique charac- 
teristics, capabilities, concerns, need-dispositions, and motivations. 
Focus-*.ng attention on the individual learner can be accomplished through 
the following four operations: 



1. Assessing the level of achievement, learning style, and 
motivation of each student by the use of criterion- 
referenced tests, observation schedules, and work samples 
prior to beginning instruction. 

2. Setting specific instructional objectives for each stu- 
dent to attain over a short period of time. 

3. Planning and conducting instructional activities sui cable 
for each student throu^ varying the amount of guidance 
by the teacher, the amount of time spent in interaction 
among students, the use of resources, materials, equip- 
ment, and direct experience, and the amount of time spent 
by each student in different types and sizes of learning 
groups . 



4. Assessing each student for attainment of his initial 
objectives in order to set the new instructional objec- 
tives to be attained* 



A Description of the System o£ IGE 

In IGE the broad range of the phenomena one ordinarily associates with 
education was conceptualized into seven coiuponents* The seven components of 
IGE are (see Figure 1): 

1. An organizational arrangement for administration and 
instruction (the MUS-E). 

2. A model of instructional programing for the individual 
student (the IPM). 

3. Measurement and evaluation for educational deci£>ion'> 
making. 

A. Curriculum and instructional materials and activities. 
5* Home-school-communlty relations. 

6. Facilitative environments. 

7. Continuing research and development. 

Each of these components is now briefly described. 

The Mu'.tiunit School-Elementary (MUS~E) . The MUS-E (see Figure 2) was 
designed to produce an environment in a school building which would facilitate 
Instructional programing for the individual student and the introduction and 
utilization of the other components of IGE. The MUS-E is a new organizational 
structure that has emerged from a synthesis of organizational theory and 
practice In the field of education. The MUS-E is designed to: articulate 
vertical and horizontal organizational relationships, affix organizational 
roleri and responsibilities, facilitate immediate and long-range planning, 
increase involvement in educational decision-making, improve comnuml cation 
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FIGURE 1 
SEVEN COMPONENTS OF IGE* 



Orgdnlzational Atrangesoent 
for 

Adxninistration and 
Instruction 



Continuing 
Research and 
Development to 
Improve ICE 



Instructional 
Programing for 
the Individual 
Student 
(IPM) 



Facultative 
Environments 



IGE 



Home-School- 
Community 
Relations 



Curriculum 
and 

Instructional 
Materials and 
Activities 



Measurement and 
Evaluation for 

Educational 
Decision-Making 



*Based on Klausmeler^ Quilling^ Sorenson^ Way^ and Glasrud, Individually 
Guided Education and the Multiunit School- Elementary: Guidelines for 
Implementation « Madison^ Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning, 1971# 
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among school personnel, and enhance the satisfaction and sense of belonging of 
each person involved in the educational process. 

At the classroom level in the MUS-E is the Instruction and Research 
(I & R) Unit. The nongraded I & R unit replaces both the age-graded, self- 
contained classroom and the departmentalized foriite of organization for 
instruction. A typical I & R unit includes the following personnel: A unit 
leader, three to four other staff teachers, a first-year resident intern 
teacher, an instructional secretary, a teacher aide, and 100-150 students. 

The main functions of the I & R unit are: to plan, carry out, and 
evaluate instructional programs for each student in the unit; to engage In 
continuous inservlce staff development activities; to provide inservice 
teacher education activities; and to plan and conduct cooperatively, fre- 
quently with other agencies, a systematic program of research and development. 

At the second organizational level, the building level, is the Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee (IIC). The IIC, comprised of the principal, 
the unit leaders, support personnel (e.g., RMC director), and community/ 
paretit representatives is organized and chaired by the principal. 

The four main functions of the IIC are: stating the general educa- 
tional objectives and outlining the educational program for the entire 
school building; interpreting and implementing systenwlde and statewide 
policies that affect the educational program of the building; coordinating 
the activities of the I & R unf ts to achieve continuity in all curricular 
areas; and arranging for the use of the time, facilities, and resources that 
are not managed Independently by the units. The IIC thus deals primarily 
with the planning, decision-making, and coordinating functions related to 
instruction. 



The Systeioflde Program Conmlttee (SPC) is at the third or district level 
of the organization. The SPC is chaired by the school superintendent or 
his designee and includes representatives from the central office, principals, 
unit leaders, teachers* and community representatives* 

The four decision-making and facilitatlve responsibilities for which 
the SPC takes primary initiative are: identifying the functions to be per- 
formed in each IGE school of the district; recruiting personnel for each IGE 
school and providing for their inaervice education; providing the essential 
physical resources and instructional materials; and planning an effective 
program of home-school-community relations. An alternative central office 
structure other than the SPC may be responsible for these functions; coiisid- 
erable flexibility is required since local school districts differ greatly 
in size and other characteristics. 

The Instructional Programing Model (IPM) . At the heart of IGE is the 
instructional programing model (IPM) for the individual student (see Figure 3). 
It specifically takes into account each pupil's beginning level of perfor- 
mance, rate of progress, style of learning, motivational level, and other 
characteristics In the context of the educational program of the school. 
Instructional programing for the individual student must be appropriately 
planned and implemented in the cognitive, psychomotor, and affective domains. 
It can be used either with e3q>licitly stated Instructional objectives that 
specify mastery, or with expressive and general objectives that imply acti- 
vities to be carried out or progress to be made rather than mastery of a 
particular objective. 

Measurement and Evaluation for Educational Decision-Making . The third 
major component of IGE is measurement and evaluation for decision-making 
at all levels of the organization. Evaluation processes pervade 
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FIGURE 3 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMING MODEL IN IGE 



State the educational objectives to be attained by the stu- 
dent population of the building after a year and longer time 
periods in terns of level of achievement and other perfomt^ 
ance related to each curriculum area and in terms of other 
values and action patterns. 
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Estimate the range of objectives that may be attainable for 
subgrot;q>8 of the student population. 



I 



Assess the level of achievement, learning style, and motiva- 
tion level of each student by use of criterion- referenced 
tests, observation schedules, and work samples with appropri- 
ate-sized subgroups. 



I 



Set specific instructional objectives for each child to attain 
over a short period of time. 



I 



Plan and inqplement an instructional program suitable for each 
student by varying (a) the amount of attention and guidance 
by the teacher, (b) the amount of time spent in interaction 
among students, (c) the use of printed materials, audiovisual 
materials, and direct experiencing of phenomena, (d) the use 
of space and equipment (media) and (e) the amount of time 
spent by each student in one-to-one interactions with the 
teacher or media, independent study, adult- or student-led 
small group activities, and adult- led large group activities. 
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Assess students for attainment of initial objectives and for 
setting next set of instructional objectives. 
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Objectives 
not attained 



Reassess the student's 
characteristics 
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Objectives 
attadned 



Inclement next 
sequence in program 



Feedback Loop 

Based on Klausmeier, Quilling, Sorenson, Way, and Glasrud, Indivi dually 
Guided Education and the Multi unit School-Elementary; Guidelines for 
Implementation , Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning, 1971. 
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the IGE school, relating to such essential functions as staff personnel, cur^ 
riculum development, resource management, and home~school~coamiuniLy relations* 
but they converge critically on the individual student in the IPM. Tne 
assessment of the student's learning characteristics and performance is 
aimed at providing information at three stages: at the beginning of a unit 
of instruction; at various times throughout the instructional sequence; and 
at the end of a unit of instruction. 

Curriculum and Instructional Materials and Activities . The success of 
IGE depends heavily on the availability of curricular materials coiqpatible 
with the IPH and related processes of measurement and evaluation for educational 
decision-making. Principal investigators, scientists, and staff personnel 
at the Wisconsin Research and Development Center have developed curricular 
and instructional materials that are suitable for use in IGE and other 
schools. These are the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 
(WDRSD), Individually Guided Motivation (IGM), Developing Mathematical Pro- 
cesses (DMP), and the PreReading Skills Program (PRS). 

The development of these IGE-related curriculum and instructional pro- 
ducts was carried out for two basic reasons* First, as already Indicated 
the products are vitally needed in IGE schools. The Center was unable to 
Identify existing products which incorporate or adapt both the IPM and the 
measurement and evaluation model of IGE. These models are helpful to the 
school staffs in planning and designing instructional activities and pro- 
grams for students; but without appropriate instructional materials, staff 
menijers are faced with the substantial task of either developing or adapting 
materials. Thus the development of s^^zU materials was deemed important to 
the success of IGE. Second, it is not expected or required chat ihese 
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products be used only in MUS-E schools. In other words, the materials, pro- 
cedures, and approaches are considered to be important in their own rigiit 
because they are designed to make an important contribution to the improve- 
ment of educational practices in any kind of organizational setting~-MUS-£, 
conventional age-graded classrooms, open educational schools, and the various 
modifications of each* 

Kome-School-Community Relations . Since atiy system of public education 
is highly dependent upon the public's understanding of the program within 
the school, the successful implementation of IGE depends in large measure 
upon an active program of home-school-community relations. Three general 
aims of a home-school-community relations program are: 

1. To make the staff of the school more aware of available 
resources and more responsive to the educational expec- 
tations of the community, parents, and children. 

2. To make the cramiunity, parents, and children more aware 
of and responsive to the requisites of the instructional 
program i]iq>lemented through IGE. 

3. To identify and utilize ways and means of actively in- 
volving both staff and community in the awareness of, 
changeover to, refinement of, and establishment of IGE. 

Facilitative Environments . Early it was recognized that a system of 
facilitativc environments is required to help schools make the changeover 
to IGE and to strengthen and support each IGE school so that each school 
becomes increasingly self -renewing. The MOS-E structure was conceptualized 
to produce the facilitative environment in the school and school district. 
At these levels, particular attention is focused on obtaining, providing, 
and managing the physical, human, and material resources which constitute 
the learning environment. 
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Beyond the school and district level, facilitative environments include 
the linkages and relationships which must be established and sustained be- 
tween the school district and the larger environment, including other school 
districts, the state education agency, teacher education institutions, and 
other groups such as state and local teacher associations and state lay 
organizations* 

As in the organizational structure of the MUS-E, the state IGE network 
is a tri-level hierarchical arrangement which structures the relations with 
these external agencies. At the lowest level in this structure are the 
Systemwide Program Committees (SPCs) of school districts— these were dis- 
cussed in the section dealing with the MUS-E. 

At the second level is the Regional IGE Coordinating Council (RICC) 
co!iq>ri3ed of representatives of SPCs of a region, representatives of the 
intermediate education agency(ies) and teacher education institutlon(s) of 
a region, and representation from the state education agency. The RICC 
includes a regional IGE coordinator and representatives of the agencies 
which together are able to start and maintain IGE schools in the 
particular region of a state. 

At the third level is the State IGE Coordinating Council (SICC). 
The SICC includes the state IGE coordinator, key personnel of the state 
agency, and representatives of the RICCs of the state. 

Continuing Research and Development . The seventh component of IGE 
is a program of continuing research and development to produce validated 



Herbert J. Klausmeler, James E. Walter, and L. Joseph Llns, Manu al 
for Starting and Maintaining State IGE Networks , Madison, Wisconsin: 
University of Wisconsin/ Sears-Roebuck Foundation IGE Teacher Education 
Project, 197 A. 
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instructional materials and procedures* Local schools nnist continuously 
conduct evaluative research when implementing the IPM in order to evaluate 
its effectiveness. Larger school districts and state education agencies 
also evaluate their IGE programs* Development and development-based research 
are conducted by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center and other 
agencies to develop and improve each cooqponent of IGE, The development 
and refinement of the specific components of IGE and of other comprehensive 
educational systems and products require a continuing commitment by the 
specialized capabilities and resources found in colleges and universities, 
R&D centers, regional education laboratories, state education agencies, 
and other profit and nonprofit organizations. 

What is an IGE School? Given the extensive nature of IGE and its 
flexibility (for exanq>le, MUS-E schools are not required to use the curricu- 
lum and instructional products of the Research and Development Center), the 
definition of an IGE school has two aspects. First, a school implementing 
K^E never completes such implementation since one of the important character- 
Is ti.s of IGE is that it is a system which facilitates the contiauing 
iciprovement of educational practice; it is a self-renewing system. Thus, 
the formal definition of an IGE school is elusive and is best deucribed by 
processes rather than by content or substance. 

The second aspect of the definition of an IGE school is more con- 
crete. A beginning IGE school is one that has implemented the WJS-E or- 
ganizational pattern and the models for instructional programing and 
measurement and evaluation in at least one curriculum or subject matter 
area. As an IGE school staff becomes more experienced it will expand the 
implementation of the IPM and related measurement and evaluation to other 
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curricular areas » will participate in the relatiottships in the feci li tat ive 
environments, and will develop a program of hoxae-achool-community relations. 
In these terro, the implementation of IGE in a school will require from five 
to seven years. 

Inservice during the changeover period usually results in staffs Ini- 
tially implementing the MUS-E organization and the IPM with its related 
measurement and evaluation in one subject matter area. Other components 
are implemented siibsequeutly. Inservice materials have been designed by the 
Center with this kind of implementation in mind. 

History of the Inplementation of IGE 

A history of the diffusion of IGE under the aegis of the R 4. D Center 

is now presented:^ 

1966 The first thirteen nongraded I & R units were started 
in three Wisconsin school districts. 

1967 Seven schools in three Wisconsin districts were com- 
pletely organized into IGE schools. 

1968 The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction offi- 
cially endorsed IGE and began the statewide iaqplemen- 
tation in eight new schools which served as "light- 
house" or demonstration schools. Four teacher educa- 
tion institutions were also involved. 

1969 Fifty more IGE schools were implemented in Wisconsin 
school districts* 

1970 Ninety-nine IGE schools were implemented in seven 
states, bringing the total to 164 schools. 



The reference in the following sequence i.s to IGE schools; this does 
not mean that the total system of IGE was implemented, but that the MUS-E, 
the IPM, and the measurement and evaluation components were implemented. As 
the Center's curriculum and instructional materials become available for 
widespread adoption, many of the IGE schools will adopt them, but such is 
not required. 



1971 Prior to this year* no funds had been provided to 
the Center for Ixnplenentation of IGE. Prior instal- 
lations had cone mainly through school personnel 
who had visited the Center and had made their own 
arrangements for ifoplenentation. In 1971, DHEW and 
USOE selected ICE for national inqplementation and 
awarded funds to the Center to begin the effort. 
With these funds, approximately 280 new schools were 
established in thirteen states. 

1972 With a second year of funding from USOE, an add!*- 
tional 620 schools were implemented, bringing the 
total to over 1000. 

1973 Support for the implementation of ICE was discon~ 
tinued by USOE* As a consequence, the state coor-* 
dinating agencies did not make plans in the spring 
of 1973 to increase substantially the number of new 
schools but rather to provide maintenance and refine- 
ment of continuing schools. Nonetheless, about 200 
new schools were implemented, bringing the total to 
approximately 1200* 

In the summer of 1973, HIE awarded funds to the 
Center to support a third year of IGE inq^lementation. 
Some funds were used by the states to 8tq|>port malnr 
tenance and refinement activities and to begin the 
formation of state IGE networks. The Center used 
some of these funds to conduct leadership workshops 
to prepare additional next IGE implementors in the 
states and to give additional training to experi- 
enced IGE coordinators. 

1974 By the summer of 1974 an estimated 100 additional 
schools had implemented IGE in the various states, 
bringing the total implemented under the aegis of 
the R&D Center and cooperating agencies to about 
1300. 



Three other events are of significance to the diffusion of IGE. In 
1969, the Center and the Institute for the Development of Educational 
Activities (/I/D/E/A/) of the Kettering Foundation signed an agreement to 
cooperate in the production of inservice materials based on some developed 
earlier by the Center. The materials were used cooperatively by the Center 
and /I/D/E/A/ until early 1972. At this time, the implementation strategies 



and conditions for use of the materials as specified by /I/D/E/A/ were 
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judged to be inconpatlble with the strategy of the Center. The Center then 
developed new inservice materials and conbined them with other inservice 
materials dealing with several R&D Center curriculum and instructional 
products. /I/D/E/A/ has continued to be involved in the isplementation of 
IGE» and agencies are able to choose from either or both sets of strategies 
and materials. The R&D Center estimates that approximately 700 IGE schools 
have been inplenented soley under the aegis of / I/D/E/A/, bringing the total 
of ICE schools to apprmdmately 2000 in 35 states. (A nuiii>er of agencies are 
now implementing IGE without any formal agreement with either of the 
two primary agencies and the number of IGE schools may in fact be larger 
than the estimated, but neither of the agencies has any record of such 
imploaentation* ) 

The second major event was the funding of the University of Wisconsin/ 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation IGE Teacher Education Project by The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.^ In late summer of 1972, the University of Wisconsin-Madison 
School of Education was awarded funds to plan a project related to pre- 
pare -.4g materials which could be used in undergraduate and graduate teacher 
and administrator education programs. The objectives of the project are to 
develop teacher and administrator education materials and to support the 
development of state IGE networks. Although the project is fiscally and 
administratively independent of the Center, it is cooperating closely with 
the Center in implementation and other activities. 

A third significant event took place in the spring and summer of 1973 
when state IGE coordinators and representatives of a consortium of teacher 



H. J. Klausmeier and James E. Walter, An invitation to The Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation To Improve Elementary Schooling Through Implementation . 
Refinement, and Institutionaligation of IGE/MUS-E > Madison, Wisconsin: 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, School of Education, December 1972. 
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education institutions took the Initiative to establish a national profes- 
sional association for persons involved in IGE. The Association for 
Individually Guided Education (AIGE) was incorporated in 1974 as a non- 
profit organization. The responses to the first two national annual IGE 
conferences sponsored by AIGE are an encouraging measure of the acceptance 
of IGE. In November of 1973 an estimated 400 persons attended the First 
Annual National IGE Conference* One year later an estimated 1300 persons, 
primarily principals and teachers, from 31 states and Canada attended the 
Second Annual National IGE Conference. A more complete description of 
AIGE is presented in Chapter III. 

Summary 

IGE is a comprehensive alternative form of schooling. Its rate of 
implementation over the past seven years has been enhanced by funds from 
USOE and NIE, by contributions from The Sears-Roebuck Foundation, by the 
efforts of /I/D/E/A/, and the commitment to IGE by thousands of local 
education agency, state education agency, and teacher education personnel 
in thirty-five states. With the establishment of AIGE, a national net- 
work has been established involving local IGE schools, intrastate leagues 
and networks, statewide IGE networks and a national association. 



CHAPTER III 
STRATEGIES FOR IMPLEMENTING IGE 



In this chapter attention will be directed to: (1) the objective for 
the Center's implementation program; (2) a description of a model for imple- 
mentation; (3) a description of the IGE support system; and (4) the theoreti- 
cal foundations and the validation of the IGE implementation strategies. 

An Objective for Implementing IGE 

As an alternative form of schooling, IGE should be made available to 
every school, state education agency, and teacher education institution that 
may wish to become involved. The R & D Center is concerned that IGE be an 
established alternative form of schooling and not become Just another in- 
novation that leaves a trace of its existence on the educational landscape. 
The goal of the Center's implementation program is: 

IGE will become an established alternative form 
of schooling in the nation's educational system.** 

The minimum indicators that this goal has been achieved are as fol- 
lows: 

1. At least 505r of the states will have a financially inde- 
pendent state IGE network; 

2. At least 10% of the elementary and secondary schools in 
each state will be IGE schools; 



^No time- frame is given for this objective since the funding to support 
these activities is an important contingency. 
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3. At least 25% of the school districts in each state wixl 
have XGE schools; 

4. At least one teacher education institution in each state 
will prepare prospective I6E teachers in its undergra- 
duate prograsBs; 

5. At least one teacher education institution in each state 
will prepare unit leaders in its graduate programs for 
teachers ; 

6. At least one teacher education institution in each state 
will prepare IGE principals in its graduate programs for 
educational administrators; 

7. The state education agency in each state will provide 
supportive IGE assistance to local schools, teacher edu- 
caticHti ins ti tut ions » and other ed'^cational agencies; 

8. At least five regional (multistate) IGE centers will be 
established in the nation; 

9. The Association for Individually Guided Education (AIGE) 
will become a self-sustaining organization; and 

10. There will be a continuing and systematic R 6 D effort 
to support IGE. 

During the tiaae period from April 1971 until Septenber 197A, the fi. indations 
were laid for realizing the achievement of the Center's objective. Four- 
teen state IGE networks were initiated and negotiations with leaders in nine 
other states were started. In one state, Wisconsin, more than 14% of the elementary 
schools and 25% of the districts had made the changeover to IGE. In the four- 
teen initial states, at least one teacher education institution had become 
Involved in IGE but there are only five such agencies in all the states that 
had begun formally to provide undergraduate or graduate programs for IGE 
personnel. While the 14 initial state IGE networks had become less finanr 
dally dependent on outside support, none had yet become fully independent. 
In all except six of the twenty-three states, the state education agency 
had become committed to supporting IGE to the extent of identifying a staff 
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member part-time aj the state IGE coordinator. Three regional iCE renters 
had been identified. AIGE, which had been in existence only since June 1973, 
had become able to support a half-time executive secretary aad coiai>letely 
underwrite its anntial conference. The continuing R&D effort was primarily 
the responsibility of the Wisconsin R&D Center and the UW/SRP Project, al- 
though other agencies had begun to incorporate various aspects of J.GE into 
their research activities. 

The efforts related to realizing the objective were initiated as recently 
as 1971. In slightly over three years, the foundations were laid by which 
such an objective can be realized. Clearly, much remains to be done if the 
R&D Center's inq;>lementation objective is to be achieved. 

A Model for Implementing ICE 

Since 1971 when the national implementation of IGE was initiated, the 
Center's activities had been guided by a model which defined efforts ranging 
from dissemination of information to prospective users to the establishment 
of IGE as an alternative form of schooling. Originally described in four 
phasep,^ experience over the period from 1971 throu^ 1974 suggested that the 
model be conceptualized in five phases.® These phases are awareness, com- 
mitment, changeover, refinement, and renewal. Each of these phases Is 
described generally: 



Project Plan and Budget Requests for the Nationwide Installailon of 
Multiunit Schools . Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning, March 1971. 

^Nancy A. Evers, M. Lynn Karges, and Walter Krupa, IGE Staff Develop- 
ment: Needs and Specifications . Working Paper draft, Madison, Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, October 
1974. 
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Awareness . Decision-makers in different agencies become initially 
acqtiainted with IGE through a variety of means including articles in profes- 
sional journals, word of mouth, and professional conferences. However, such 
information is generally not sufficient for making decisions about adoption. 
In the awareness phase efforts are made to provide, in face-to-face setting, 
sufficient information so that decision-makers can feel comfortable in at- 
tempting to obtain agency commitment for adopting IGE. 

Commitnent . In this phase decision-makers and other agency Cv piestuta- 
tlves who have coii4>leted the awareness phabe engage in a series of discussions 
with and presentations to other agency members aitd governing groins. These 
activities are designed to elicit reactions and to secure a decision whether 
or not to begin the implementation of IGE in some portion of the agency's 
program. Very often, outside resource persons are engaged to assist in the 
discussions and presentations. The outcome of the activities in this phase 
may be a decision either to adopt or not to adopt IGE. 

Changeover . When an agency decides to adopt IGE, representatives are 
sele- ced to attend appropriate workshops to become fully knowledgeable in 
the concepts and practices of IGE. Following this initial inservice activity, 
the representatives engage in activities to help colleagues become thoroughly 
acquainted with IGE. Plans for in?>lementing IGE are then ope rationalized. 
In this phase also, external resource persons are often required to provide 
assistance. 

Refinement * After having been involved in implementing IGE for a period 
of time, agency staffs often need to review the basic or fundamental concepts 
and practices of IGE. They also find that they often need to acquire new 
skills and understandings in order to refine their implementation of IGE. 
In this phase, staff members engage in activities designed to meet these 
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needs. A result of these efforts is that a wide range of skills and coinpe- 
tencies begins to develop among the staff neinbers. 

Renewal . Built into the system of IGE are the means for the indivi- 
duals and agencies cooperating in the ivoplementation of IGE to: (1) iden- 
tify and resolve unanticipated problems; (2) develop improved ways of inp la- 
menting the concepts of IGE; and (3) prepare successive generations of 
personnel to fill IGE roles in the various agencies. These conditions can 
be realized when state IGE networks become fully functional with agencies 
assuming their appropriate roles. 

This model is applied to each of the major kinds of agencies implementing 
IGE. The operational characteristics of these phases for personnel from the 
agenaes varies. The application of these phases to local education agencies 
will demonstrate the kinds of practical concerns in each of the phases. At 
the local school district level, the chief school officer, selected central 
office staff such as the director of elementary education, and building prin- 
cipals are involved in the awareness phase (Figure 4 is a chart describing 
a r-rototypic sequence of activities in the first four phases as they apply to 
local schools.) In addition to what they may have read about IGE in one or 
more professional journals or heard from colleagues or at a professional 
conference, they may receive specially targeted communications from either 
the state education agency or some other implementation agency such as an 



This description of the operational characteristics of the phases for 
local education agencies and the referenced agendas in the appendices ful- 
fills the requirements of a report describing; (1) the one-day awarenes' 
conferences for superintendents and decision-makers, (2) the three-day con- 
fert»nces for building principals and unit leaders as per item "h" of A 
Proposal to Support the Completion of Modification #16 to Contra ct #0E 5r 
10-154 . submitted to NIE in March 1973. The Center's request to delay the 
submission of such report and incorporate it in this report was approved 
by NIE. 
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interaediace education agency or a teadter education Institutlou. The codimuni-* 
cation may Include a brochure and an invitation to a one-day awareness conference 
to be held In their vicinity. (A prototype awareness conference agenda is at- 
tached in Appendix A.) Very often school districts will also send representa- 
tive teachers and school board meisbers and/or community representatives to such 
conferences. The objective of the conference is to give school personnel enough 
information about IGE so that they can make a decision about whether or not to 
consider the adoption of IGE with others in the school districtr Generally, 
awareness conferences are held in October and Novendaer of each year. 

During the commitment phase, those persons attending the one-day awareness 
conference engage in activities to secure the support and approval of other 
persons in the school district. The building principals present information 
and hold discussions with their building staffs and attempt to secure a favor- 
able consensus. The superintendent and other central office staff present 
information to community groups and the school board and obtain official action. 
This phase normally requires from NOvenber to February to be coa4>leted. 

Cnce a favorable decision is determined and the school (s) to change over 
to ICt are identified, the principal (s) and prospective unit leaders are 
sent to a three-day <or longer) principal and prospective unit leader work- 
shop. In this workshop, which begins the changeover phase and is normally 
held in February or April, the participants acquire the necessary 
understandings and skills relative to the concepts and practices of IGE. 
When the participants leave the workshop they have prepared a plan for pro- 
viding inservice to the balance of their school staffs. Upon returning to 
their schools, the principal and unit leaders hold planning meetings and 
begin to involve the rest of the building staff. These occur during April 
and May. In August preceeding the opening of school, the principals and 
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unit leaders conduct a total staff workshop for three to five days, similar to 
the workshop they attended. Some schools hold this workshop during the sum- 
mer months and add an additional week for indepth planning. (Prototype 
agendas for the Principal-Unit Leader Workshop and preropening of school 
workshop are attached in Appendix A.) During the first year as an IGE 
school, each staff should spend a minimum of four half-days in inservice 
activities for the purpose of reviewing basic concepts and practices in order 
to evaltiate the progress of is^lementation. 

At the end of the first year of changeover to IGE, school staffs and 
central office personnel evaluate the first year of in;) lamentation and assess 
what basic concepts and practices of IGE need to be reinforced and what ad- 
ditional skills and understandings are required to refine their inq>lementa- 
tion of IGE. The school has now entered the refinemePt Phase . The IIC and 
the SPG Jointly discuss these needs and plan appropriate staff development 
activities to assure that the needs are met. Depending on the size and 
sophistication of the district, the persons who can conduct the inservice 
may c- may not be in the district. Early in the refinement phase schools 
may tend to be either totally independent of other agencies or totally de- 
pendent upon other agencies. As they participate more fully in activities 
In a state IGE network, they will grow to a realistic coiq>rehen8lon of when 
to seek outside help and when they can resolve their own problems. As they 
begin to realize such considerations they are beginning to enter into the 
renewal phase. 

loqpllclt in this discussion is the fact that scxne person, properly trained 
as an IGE implementor, from the state education agency, intermediate education 
agency, and/or teacher education institution has been working with the school 
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district and that the school district is a nenber of a RICC. Such person 
participates in conducting the awareness activities, provides expert assistance 
during the commitiaent phase activities, conducts the changeover phase activl~ 
ties, and assists in evaluating the first year of operations. The iaq>leiBentor 
and the agency he represents are also resources for refinement and renewal 
phase activities* 

Considerations in Inplementlng ICE 

One set of considerations is related to the nature and characteristics 
ot IGE. IGE is a relatively coi!Q>lex set of concepts and basic principles 
which require substantial changes in the behaviors of oersoas involved in 
its inplenentation. The natter of new behaviors on the part ot individuals 
impleaenting IGE is approached through redefining roles and providing the 
essential understandings and skills to fulfill the redefined roles. IGE 
is not conqprised of totally new concepts, however, but consists, rather, of 
many familiar as well as new ideas. Therefore, while the changes in roles 
may be threatening to some, the familiarity of many of- the ideas in IGE 
makes <t acceptable to most educators. 

IGE is also an open system that can be easily adapted to local circum** 
stances, and it is divisible, i.e., some of the conq;>onents can be adopted 
initially and other cosq>onent8 at a later time* The io^lementation of IGE 
can be handled flexibly and at a comfortable pace* 

These characteristics of IGE suggested to the R & D Center certain ap- 
proaches to designing inservice activities and materials* First, the 
Center has developed and is developing prototypes for the various components 
of IGE* The^e prototypes are described relatively es^licitly so that adop- 
ters can anticipate some of the consequences of modifications and make 
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appropriate allowances for such consequences as they adapt the prototypes to 
local circumstances. Second, inservice activities and materials are designed 
to provide enough information and experiences to help individuals make the 
changeover to IGE successfully. Third, the skills and understandings re- 
quired for successful iii9>lementation of I(;E are learned through activities 
and materials which focus primarily on those aspects of IGE that are unique to 
IGE or essential to its successful operation. The basic concepts and princi- 
ples are first explained and then Illustrated with examples of excellent IGE 
practices. By such approaches only a minimal investment of time and monuy 
is required for participation in inservice activities. 

A fourth approach adopted by the R & D Center reflects a desire to 
achieve both quality of inclement at ion and the rapid implementation of IGE 
in large numbers of agencies. The quality of implementation was accounted 
for in designing inservice activities and materials as desci-ibed above. 
However, because of limited monetary and human resources, and the fact that 
funding for implementation has been awarded on a relatively short-term basis, 
the P & D Center does not attempt to engf>ge in such activities as "market analy- 
sis" or identification of early adopters. Instead, inplementation proceeds 
by disseminating information broadly and then providing Inservice to those 
schools and agencies which choose to implement IGE. Agencies are provided 
opportunities to learn the minimally required skills and understandings for 
the successful changeover to IGE and, at the same time, the R&D Center 
cooperates with other agencies in developing an IGE support system so that 
agencies can continue to be successful. 



The IGE Support System 

The R&D Center and the UW/SRF Project have proceeded to cooperate 
with agencies in developing facilitative environments as one of the major 



components of IGE. The pritnary function of these fadlitative environments 
is to provide an IGE support system in which the agencies iiq>lementing IGE 
can continue to be successful. It is predicated on experience which has shown 
that workshops alone are not sufficient; there needs to be a continuing coop- 
erative relationship between the users and sources of assistance. The IGE 
support system is comprised of four basic components: state IGE networks; 
the Association for Individually Guided Education; leadership development 
activities sponsored by the R & D Center, the UW/SkF Project, and other coop- 
erating agencies; and regional (multistat*:) IGE centers. 

Certain characteristics were considered Important if the IGE support 
system was to function effectively. The support system shonld be formally 
organized with agency roles clearly defined, plans developed and carried 
out, and communication channels between agencies and levels clearly under** 
stood. In this way the IGE support system can develop a problent-solving 
capability which draws upon multiple resources and perspectives. 

Clearly, a st^port system requires formally establishing linkages 
amoPf} agencies and groups of educators. The R & D Center decided early 
that the implementation of IGE should primarily involve those agencies which 
have a legal responsibility and are accountable for certain specified 
functions in education. These include the state education agency, teacher 
education institutions, local school districts, and, in some states » in- 
termediate education agencies. In addition to these agencies, there are 
other groups such as legislatures, community groups, and professional 
organizations which have substantial interest and influence on educa- 
tional matters. There is no question but what these latter groups should 
be, at the least, informed about IGE and in some cases, such as community 
groups, involved in implementing IGE. The Center, however, has extended 
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efforts primarily to involving those agencies accountable for certain legally 
appointed functions and which have expertise and resources dedicated to carry- 
ing out these functions. For this reason, state IGE networks and other facul- 
tative arrangements involve » at a minimum, state education agencies, teacher 
education institutions, and local schools including community representatives. 
Each of the support system coiQ>onents will now be disctissed briefly; a discus- 
sion of the state IGE networks will be presented last. 

The Association for Individually Guided Education, Inc., established in 
June 1973, is the national component of the IGE support system. It brings to- 
gether all the kinds of agencies which are implementing IGE in the nation. 
Its annually held national conferences, proposed newsltetters, and clearing- 
house provide a forum for (1) sharing and communicating the unique ways in which 
unanticipated problems have been identified and resolved and the practical ways 
in which the concepts of IGE have been Implemented in a variety of settings, 
and (2) demonstrating how a variety of agencies can cooperatively work together 
in mutually satisfying ways. Its governing body, the Council of Representa- 
tives, demonstrates how local, intermediate, and state educational agencies, and 
teacher education institutions can Jointly participate in governing a national 
professional association. The Council of Representatives is comprised of repre- 
sentatives from three divisions, the largest of which is the State IGE Network 
Division. In this division each state IGE network is represented by state, inter- 
mediate, and local education agency representatives and teacher education insti- 
tution representatives. Menders from states that do not have networks and 
from educational research and development organizations coi^prise two other 
divisions which are represented on the Council of Representatives. The R&D 
Center and the UW/SRF Project are also represented on the Council of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Another major component of the IGE support system is a series of 
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leadership development activities* These are designed to increase the skills 
and understanding of experienced IGE leaders in each state and to prepare 
additional leaders. The twofold focus of the activities is to help state net- 
work personnel develop functional networks and to develop additional human 
resources which can provide assistance to other agencies. Leadership develop- 
ment activities are conducted by the R & D Center, the OW/SRF Project, coop- 
erating agencies within the states, and by /I/D/E/A/. As regional Oaui listate) 
IGE centers are established, they will have a key role in providing such lea- 
dership development activities. 

The concept of regional (multistate) ICE centers emerged in aid-i97A 
as a consonant of the IGE st4>port system. Such centers aic located in 
teacher education institutions and develop programs in response to the needs 
of other IGE agencies in surrounding states. Teacher education institutions 
are considered to have situational factors which allow them to cross state 
boundaries and to allocate human resources flexibly. They often have intel- 
lectual resources not often available in other types of agencies. In addi- 
tion CO providing consulting services, regional IGE centers wil3 conduct 
leadership workshops; develop, inplement, and disseminate prototype modules, 
courses, and programs for IGE in teacher education institutions; and asuliiL 
in the implementation of the IGE teacher education materials being developed 
by the UW/SRF Project. As the capabilities of the agencies in the various 
states within the regions become more mature and sophisticated, it is e)q>uc- 
ted that the role of the regional ICE centers will change. In order to assure 
that regional IGE centers exercise leadership and are responsive to and re- 
flectl 'e of the status of IGE itaplementation in the respective regions, e.ich 
center will have an advisory committee conprised of representatives of each 
of the states in their respective regions. 



The statewide component of the IG£ support system is the state ICE net-* 
work.^^ It consists of agencies within the state that provide assistance to schools 
making the changeover to XGE and to existing I6B schools and agencies within 
the state that are developing programs for preparing educators to fill 
roles in IGE. 

The prototype state IGE network is comprised of the state education agen- 
cy. Intermediate education agencies (where appropriate), teacher education in- 
stitutions, and local school districts organized at three level8~>local, 
regional, and statewide. At each level there is a formal organizational 
arrangement established whereby IGE personnel engage in solving appropriate 
problems. Representatives from one level are members ot the next highest 
level. In this way problems that are appropriately resolved at higher levels 
can be dealt with and resources can be linked together. The three levels of 
the state IGE network are the systenwide program committee (SPC) at the 
local district level, and the regional IGE coordinating council (RICC) at 
an intermediate level* (These are not to be confused with regional IGE cen- 
ters « aich are multistate arrangements.) At the statewide level is the 
state IGE coordinating council (SICC). 

The organization of the state IGE networks results in a chain of inter- 
locking relationships spanning local, regional, and state agencies. No one 
agency or level in the state network can make iisportant decisions without 
information from other agencies or levels. When fully functional » a state 
network provides a broad base of support for IGE and permits access to a 
wide variety of perspectives, resources, and skills essential for tho con- 
tinuing success of IGE in all agencies. The prototype of the state IGE 



H. J. Klausmeier, James E. Walter, and L. Joseph Lins, op. cit 
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network organization will be more fully described in Chapter IV, 

Until these IGE support system componeuts become self~suf flcieni both 
programatically and fiscally, the R & D Center and the UW/SRF Project are 
the two major sources of input to the support system. Major input concerns 
are related to the programatic activities. In terms of the total dollar 
value contribution of the various agencies, the direct monetary support pro- 
vided by the R & D Center and the UW/SRF Project is a very small contribution 
provided primarily to support "out-of-pocket" expenses for a period of time 
as the agencies become involved in a new endeavor. 

The R&D Center has three major sets of activities which provide input 
to the IGE support system. One set of activities is ♦^he research and develop- 
ment products generated by the R & D Center, particularly curriculum and in- 
structional materials. Another is the efforts of the IGE Staff Development 
project in the Center. The efforts of this project will focue on revising 
existing inservlce activities and materials as well as developing new ones 
for assisting local schools In the awareness, commitment, changeover, and 
refinement phases. The third set of activities is carried out by the staff of 
the .enter*s Implementation Services Section. Some of the activities focus on 
helping ager '-'es in the state develop functional networks through consults^ 
tions, planning workshops and technical assistance. The implementation staff 
also conducts leadership workshops for the various curriculum and instructional 
materials developed by the R & D Center, the Multiunit School-Elementary, and 
for IGE teacher educators. Such workshops are designed to provide, for 
each state network, personnel resources to assist other agencies in in?>le- 
menting IGE. Finally, the Implementation staff initiates the cooperative 
relationships for establishing the regional IGE centers. The primary thrust 
of the R & D Center in these activities is to provide input for local schools. 
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state education agencies, and regional IGE centers with a secondary thrust 

related to teacher education institutions. 

The UU/SRF Project provides the major input to the IGE support system 
in relation to teacher education concerns; it also provides direct monetary 
support to state IGE networks. The major developmental activity of the 
UW/SRF Project is to produce multi-media materials to be used by students 
and professors in teacher education institutions. With these materials tear 
Cher education institutions will be able to introduce IGE concepts and prac- 
tices into undergraduate and graduate programs. In making IGE available to 
prospective teachers, unit leaders, and principals, some teacher education 
institutions will design conpetency or performance-based programs. Others 
will design specific IGE courses, and still others will introduce IGE into 
already existing courses. 

The IGE si4)port system is emerging in cooperation with a number of 
agencies in twenty-three states. At varying levels of commitment and exper- 
tise, state education agencies, teacher education institutions, local school 
districts, and where appropriate, intermediate education agencies are coop- 
eratively establishing formal relationships and designing programs. The pur- 
poses of these efforts are to help school staffs make the changeover to IGE, 
to assist continuing IGE schools, to prepare professional educators for 
loles in IGE, and to Inprove teacher education programs. All of these 
efforts are linked together nationally, regionally, and statewide. 

Theoretical Foundations and the Validation of the IGE Implementation Strategies 

Most of the theoretical and research work on iooplementation is found 
in Che literature on change, organizational theory, and communications. Within 
each of these, many typologies which are illuminating for lap lament at ion have 
been constructed and generalizations made. Yet, there is no one systematic 
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theory or model which encompasses the diversity of perspectives which exist. 
The constructs and strategies developed for the inclement at ion of IGE may 
come closer than any other similar set to establishing a uodel for iapleiuen- 
tation. In developing these, the R & D Center has utilized an eclectic 
approach to inplenentation drawing upon four major perspectives. These 
are: (1) social interaction; (2) problei&-solver; (3) research, development, 
and diffusion; and (4) linkage* 

The crt-ation of state IGE networks is based in part on the importance 
of interpersonal relations and peer group support explicated in the social 
interaction perspective* Two major iiigredients of the problemrsolver per- 
spective are staff capabilities and problem explication.. As indicated 
earlier, IGE inservice activities and materials and leadership development 
efforts focus on staff development designed to help personnel function in 
new roles and learn behaviors needed to solve problems. The interorganiza- 
tional relationships est^lished and maintained by the R&D Center with 
state education agencies, teacher education institutions, and local school 
districts for the transmission of IGE reflects one of the major characteris- 
tics f-Z the R & D perspective — the orderly translation of R & D results 
into practice* Finally, a major emphasis of the R & D Center's implementation 
strategy is to create and maintain productive relationships between the 
"users" of IGE and sources of assistance. Such relationships are emphasized 
in the linkage perspective* 

Recent research on innovation lends eij?>irical support to the R&D 
Center's approach to the implementation of IGE, particularly the development 



^^Douglas A. Paul, The Diffusion of an Innovation Through Interorgani- 
zational Linkages: A Comparatiye Case Study. Technical Report No. 308, 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, July 1974. 
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of a support system. The results of two studies suggest strongly that a 
coiq>lex organization with a heterogeneous environment facilitates innovation. 
The IGE siq[>port system is large and coiq>lex in its national scope and dif- 
ferentiation of functions among cooperating agencies and groups. In its 
involvement of a variety of types of agencies, the IGE support system also pro- 
vides a heterogeneous environment for IGE. The same research report also states 
that "unless innovations are structurally, financially, and politically 
supported . . . they are likely to fail." The creation of the IGE support 
system makes it possible for IGE to obtain all three kinds of support. 

Some evidence has been gathered relative to the efficacy of the Center's 
strategies to date. In a study conducted by Educational Testing Services, 
results showed that: "All evidence points toward the conclusion that (the 

MUS-E) organizational and instructional changes have taken hold in the 

13 

majority of schools. . ." The same report noted that: 

... the follow-t^ study verifies the admonition 
that IGE/MUS-E in^lementation may take three to four 
years (in terms of local satisfaction and in terms 
of fulfilling the many implementation criteria). 
Some school people, researchers, and coordinators 
have perhaps hoped that the major hurdles could be 
mastered in the first year by most schools; this 
appears a questionable assuiqption at best, in view 
of the data reported here. 



^ J. Victor Baldridge, The Impact of Individuals, Organizational Struc- 
ture, and Environment on Organizational Innovation . Research and Development 
Memorandum No. 124, Stanford, California: Stanford Center for Researcn and 
Development in Teaching, May 1974. 

"^^R, A. Ironside, A Supplement to the 1971-72 Report on the Nationwide 
Installation of the Multiunit/IGE Model for Elementary Schools; A Process 
Evaluation. Princeton, Itew Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1973. 
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Another study found that "... technical assistance is needed to mili- 
tate against ending the implementation process too soon and to revitaiiae, 
support, and encourage the staff ."^^ A third study focusing on linkage 
arrangements found that "... a proper mix of training activities carried 
out on a frequent basis produced optimum linkage. Teacher education institu- 
tions, acting as mediating organizations . . . exhibited higli linkage. "^^ 
A fourth study, discussing in part the nature of relations between R & D or- 
ganizations and field users, described the "Wisconsin R&D Center's model as 
having a high payoff."^^ 

These findings lend support to the Center's implementation efforts. 
They show that the strategies are in fact helping schools make the change- 
over to ICE successfully. They also show, however, that inplementation of 
IGE is a lon^-term process and needs a continuing support system. 



^ John S. Packard, "Changing to a Multiunit School," in Contrasts In the 
Process of Planned Chanae of the Schools Instructional Organization . W. W. 
Charters, Jr., et al., Eugene, Oregon: Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Administration, 1973. 

^^Douglas A. Paul, op. cit. 

^^J. Victor Baldridge and Rudolph Johnson, The Impact of EducaLional 
R&D Centers and • ^ boratories; An Analysis of Effective Organizational Stra- 
tegies . Stanford. < '.fomia: Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching, Itey . :„ 



CHAPTER IV 
STATE IGE NETWORKS 1971-1974 

The focus of this chapter will be on the growth and development of state 
IGE networks from 1971-1974. This chapter will be divided into four sections: 
(1) history of relations with states; (2) the prototype state IGE network; 
(3) a descriptive status report as of September 30, 1974 and activities dur- 
ing the preceding year; and (4) future activities. 

History of Relations with States 

From 1964, when the R & D Center was first funded, it made a practice of 
working cooperatively with representatives of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (DPI), local school districts, and teacher education institutions in 
Wisconsin. A liaison committee was established early with the DPI, and the 
R&D Center paid half of the salary of a DPI staff raenber who served as 
lip'son between the R & D Center and the DPI. A school advisory conani ttee was 
established shortly after the Center was funded. In 1968 the DPI and the R & D 
Center entered into agreements with four Wisconsin teacher education institu- 
tions to establish a lighthouse or demonstration project to determine the 
acceptance of IGE in local schools and the feasibility of involving teacher 
education institutions in helping schools making the changeover to IGE and 
in providing assistance on a continuous basis. IGE was found to be acceptable 
and results showed that teacher education institutions could assume Important 
roles in IGE isq>lementation. 

It was out of these cooperative relationships and experie.»ces that the 
total s>3tem of IGE was formulated. The cosfcined inputs from the DPI, 
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local schools, teacher educators, and R&D Center staff restated in (1) the 
identification of the least desirable characteristics and the beneficial 
outcomes of the age-graded self-contained form of schooling, (2) the synthe- 
sizing of these concerns and relevant research and theory into the system 
of IGE, and (3) the basic framework for the implementation of IGE. Results 
"1" and "2" above were described in Chapter III. Result "3" was also de- 
scribed in Ch^ter III, but its impact on tha development and activities of 
state IGE networks is highligihted in this chapter. 

Establishing relationships with and among the agencies legally respon- 
sible for certain educational functions proved to be successful in Wisconsin. 
From the fall of 1968 until the 1974-75 school year, 14% of the elementary 
buildings of the state and 25% of the districts had iiq>lemented IGE. Eight 
teacher education institutions had become involved formally in working with 
local schools and the concepts and practices of IGE were being taug^it in 
these institutions. The State St4>erintendent of Ftiblic Instruction had 
publicly endorsed IGE as an alternative form of schooling. The DPI assumed 
a vi-al leadership role and assigned one full-time person to coordinate the 
statewide implementation effort and a state IGE network was initiated in the 
fall of 1973. 

When, in early 1971, DHEW and USOE identified the MUS-E for funding 
for national implementation, the previous years* experiences in working 
in Wisconsin provided the R & D Center with the basis for similar activities 
in other states. With the funding provided in 1971 and 1972 by the 
National Center for Educational Communications, the Bureau for Professional 
Educational Development, and the National Center for Educational Research 
and Development of the USOE, the R & D Center entered Into sub contractual 
relationships with state education agencies in nine states and a teacher 
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education institution in one state (California) for a total of 10 states. 
Informal relations were also established with local school districts in 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Fairfax County, Virgnia; the Merrimack Education Center 
in Chelmsford, Massachusetts j and the State University College at Fcedunia, 
New York. Technical assistance, but no monetary support was provided to 
these sites. 

18 

Prior to this funding, however, a small contract of $30,000 was 
awarded the R & D Center by USOE*s National Center for Educational Comsimi- 
cations. The objective of the contract was to conduct a national effoi t 
to disseminate information about ICE. The efforts consisted of a two-ci.-tKiD 
direct mall effort followed by five regional one-day awareness confervt:>*os. 
Out of these conferences came the basis of interest for the subsequent ii^(>le-> 
mentation efforts In the ten states. 

The program plans and budget requests svdsmltted by the R&D Center to 
USOE for the implementation funds were presented with two maior consi dela- 
tion' . First, implementation would be carried out in terms of a specitll^ 
madfx of implementation which consisted of four phases: awarenesn, first- 
yea^ installation, maintenance, and refinement/lnstJtutionalixation. ThJ^ 
model, as indicated in Chapter III, has been refine J into five phase*. F^^ccud» 
the agencies legally responsible for education In each of the stut.os wo :]d 
be involved in the efforts* Thus, state education agencies were primaLMy 
responsible for helping schools make the changeover to IGE and selecti'd 



California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, rndlana, MinneHot^t, Now 
Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 

James E. Walter and Mary Horn, Dissemination of the Multlunlt Ele men t aty 
School , a final report for Project No. 0-0711, Contfaci No. 080-0-70-44946 ''*" 
(508), Madison, Wiseonslnt Wisconsin Research and Development Center for 
Cognitive Loamlng, Jantiary 1972. 
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teacher education institutions were responsible for conducting institutes 
for experienced IGE personnel, primarily principals, unit leaders, and 
reading staff teachers, and for developing academic year graduate level 
programs for unit leaders, reading staff teachers, and building principals. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that the first program plan from 
the R&D Center requested three years of support for awareness and other 
changeover activities and five years for refinement institutes and academic 
year programs. However, USOE stqpported only two years of changeover and 
refinement institute efforts and one year of academic year program develop- 
ment. The restslts, however, of the refinement institutes and academic 

year efforts resulted in the published descriptions of programs which are 

19 

tiseful to other teacher education institutions. 

The funds ^® awarded by USOE in 1971 and 1972 were utilized in three 
major ways. A staff of persons knowledgeable about IGE was employed by 
the Center to coordinate the national effort and to carry out conferences 
and workshops to assist local schools in making the changeover to IGE until 
such time as qualified implementors could be prepared in each of the states. 



•"•^H. J. Klausmeier and Marvin J. Fruth, Residential Academic-Year 
PrograBB for Prospective Unit Leaders. Building Principals, and Reading 
Staff Teachers in Multiunit Schools-Elementary . Technical Report No. 267, 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, July 1973, and Herbert J. Klausmeier, One Week Advanced L eadership 
Institutes for Experienced Unit Leaders. Building Principals, and Reading 
Staff Teachers in Multiunit Schools-Elementary , Technical Report No. 271, 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, July 1973. 

^^Over the two year period the fmds were allocated in the following 
way: for R & D Center staff salaries, travel (all), consultants, and manage 
ment, $218,030; subcontracts with states, $235,000; state coordinator train- 
ing, $46,050; one-week institutes, $72,000; and academic year programs, 
$70,500 for a total per yeai: of $641,600 or $1,283,200 for the two year 
period. 
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Subcontracts were executed with nine state education agencies and one teacher 
education institution to coordinate the within-state efforts in assisting 
schools in the changeover to IGE. In each of the ten states, the funds made 
availi^le through the subcontracts were predicated on the basis that a spe- 
cified number of schools would iopleoent IGE. The prototype subcontract as- 
sumed that for $20,000 a mlniinum of 20 IGE schools would be implemented each 
year (see Appendix B for a copy of such subcontract). Table I shows the 
number of schools iii?>lemented in 1971-72, 1972-73, and 197>-74. 

Funds were also ascended through sid>contract8 with teacher education ivf 
stitutions. Seven teacher education institutions conducted advanced insti- 
tutes for reading staff teachers, unit leaders, and building prlnapals. 
Three teacher education institutions conducted acadeanic year programs to 
prepare persons to be Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development coordi- 
nators, unit leaders, and IGE principals. Table II indicates the institu- 
tions and the number of participants involved. 

Implementation efforts during the 1971-72 and 1972-73 years did not in- 
vol'e any attempts to form and establish state IGE networks. Activities were 
carried out primarily with state and local education agencies. It became 
apparent during this time period, however, that as the nunber of IGE schools 
grew, new arrangements would be needed to be responsive to the needs of 
schools. The state edxicatlon agency alone could not be expected to devote 
increasing resources to IGE schools. Thus, both the increasing nuoober of 

schools and the limitations of state education agency staff led to the con- 

21 

ceptualization of a state IGE network in mld-1973. 

A number of factors led to activities to bring about the greater involve- 
ment of teacher education institutions in 1973. Up to that time the R & D 



Klausmeier, Walter, and Lins, op. cit* 
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TABLE I 

IMPLQ1£NTA;'I0N of IGE in 14 STATES 





1971-72 


to 1973-74 


BEsT COFY A 


VAIIilBLE 


State 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Totals 


California 


22 


26 


27 


75 


3 

Colorado 


30 


33 


2 


65 


Connecticut 


23 


30 


13 


66 


Illinois^ 


54 


40 


9 


lOi 


3 

Indiana 


22 


21 


12 


55 


^Massachusetts 


NA 


21 


18 


39 


3 

Minnesota 


20 


24 


6 


50 


Nebraska 


7 


7 


0 


14 


3 

New Jersey 


20 


40 


10 


70 


1 2 
Kew York • 


m 


15 


5 


20 


*% 

Ohio"* 


21 


64 


26 


111 


1 2 

*Rhode Island ' 


NA 


12 


1 


13 


3 

South Carolina 


20 


26 


3 


49 


12 3 

"^^^UCn UsKOCa 




10 


17 


27 


*Texa8^*^*^ 


NA 


84 


18 


102 


1 2 
Virginia • 


NA 


15 


5 


20 


3 

Wisconsin 


50 


160 


24 


234 


Stjb totals 


289 


628 


196 


1113 



Pre-1971-72 1^4 
Schools 



TOTAL 



*UW/SRF States. 

^here is no record of the 1971-72 and 1972-73 breakdown for these states; 
totals were conbined into the 1972-73 column. 

^otal as of 1972-73; no previous year's breakdown available. 
^States with integral state education agency involvement. 
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Center's efforts had focused prinarlly on working closely with seven 
teacher education institutions. The lack of greater involvement in teacher 
education was due in part to the fact that the R&D Center was never 
funded for such efforts since two other R&D centers have a teacher edu- 
cation focus. The experiences with the seven cooperating institutions, 
however, provided valuable information for future efforts* Moreover, the 
increasing move in teacher education toward competency or performance- 
based teacher education, increased field-based experiences in add ion to 
the conventional student teaching activities, and, in the face of declining 
enrollments, the continuing education of already certificated professionals 
are national trends that make IGE an attractive alternative to teacher 
educators. Another factor ^':at elicits the interest of teacher education 
administrators is the increasing number of IGE schools, the staffs of 
which are demanding wore consideration from nearby institutions. R&D 
Center staff also concluded that teacher education institutions are the 
only agencies that could take care of the increasing need for the prepara> 
tion of personnel for filling the various roles in IGE. That the time 
was ripe for involving teacher education institutions was indicated by 
the attendance at a national IGE teacher education conference held in 
Madison in January 1973; 83 persons represented 43 teacher education 
institutions in 18 states. At this conference a national IGE teacher 
education consortium was organized. The role of this consortium will 
be explained shortly. 

By early 1973 the R&D Center had cooperated with agencies in ten 
states. At this time, however, the R&D Center was notified that NIE 
did not plan to provide funds for dissemination and in^lementation activities. 



Consequently, the R & D Center was in the unfortunate position in early 1973 
of informing the various states that a third year of funding was not to be 
provided them for helping schools make the changeover to ICE. 

Late 1972 and early 1973 was a crucial time in the implementaiiou of 
ICE nationally. Representatives from the various states were fully expec- 
ting a third year of funding for the 1973-74 school year based on informal 
assurances from USOE. There was a clear need and opportunity to begin 
involving greater nusbers of teacher education institutions in each 
state, but there were no specific materials for teacher education courses 
and programs, nor was there a likelihood of funds to begin such activities. 
There was also a clear need for state ICE networks to be developed as a 
coiqponent of the IGE st^port system. It appeared that the momentum genera- 
ted during two years of national implementation was to be prematurely 
terminated. In fact, the representatives from the states made no plans 
for assisting new schools ii. adopting IGE beginning the fall of 1973. 
Efforts were to be devoted .primarily to helping existing schools. 

Three significant events in 1973 served to assure the continued im- 
pleixentation of IGE at least until 1976. These were: (1) the creation 
of a national professional association for persons involved in IGE, 
(2) the funding of an IGE teacher education project by The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, and (3) NIE made funds available for the third year of IGfi ivt- 
p lament at ion. 

In February of 1973 when state IGE coordinators were informed that 
there would be no third-year funding, they organized a committee co estab" 
llsh a national IGE organization. This gro\sp and the national consortium 
of IGE teacher educators met later in the spring to consider how the two 



gtoxxfia could join forces. Early in the summer a national n^eting of both 
groups plus representatives from the R & D Center and the UW/SRF Project met 
and formed interim governing arrangements and made plans for the first 
annual national IGE conference. Out of these efforts grew the Association 
for Individually Guided Education, Inc. (AIGE) as a national nonprofit tax 
exenpt professional association. 

In February 1973, The Sears-Roebuck Foundation funded a proposal sub-> 
mltted by Profesbor Herbert J* Klausmeier fhrougih the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison School of Education. Fiscally and adminlbtratively independent of 
the R & D Center, the UW/SRF Project and the Center cooperate closely on 
inpleoentation and other matters. The objectives for this project were de- 
scribed earlier in Chapter II. 

In June 1973, NIE informed the R & D Center that a grant in the amount 

of $136,000 would be awarded to the Center for a third year of national 

22 

inplementation for IGE. The grant stipulated, however, that no new states 
could be added. Furthem»re, due to funding limitations the amount to be 
awarded the states would be substantially less than in previous years. The 
primary objectives of the grant were to establish state IGE networks in 
the ten states alreacty cooperating with the R&D Center and to conduct 
leadership workshops. (A discussion of leadership workshops is presented 
.a Chapter V.) Thus, in 1973 the ten initial states received funds from 
both the R&D Center and the UW/SRF Project. An additional four 



A Proposal to Continue the National Implementation of the Multiunit 
School-Elementary , Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning, June 1973. 
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states, funded by the UW/SRF Project only, were added, bringing th^ total 

nuiaber of states io^lementing a state iGE network to fourteen. Further 

implementation funds^^ awarded by the R & D Center in June 1974 provided an 

25 

opportunity to expand the number of states by nine, bringing the total in 
late 1974 to twenty-three states which, incidentally, cover 60-70 percent 

of the nation's population* 

Funds provided by the R & D Center to the ten initial states in 1973 
and to the nine additional states in 1974 were substantially smaller than 
in previous years. Also, the funds provided by the UW/SRF Project were les- 
ser amounts. Table III indicates the pattern of ftrnding over the four 
years to the various states from both NIE and UW/SRF Project funds. As a 
result of these reduced funds the subcontracts executed in 1973 and 1974 
(copies of both are attached in Appendix C) did not stipulate a requirement 
to implement new IGE schools. The subcontracts, however, did require the 
participating states to establish state IGE networks. The effects, in 
terms of new IGE start ups, of the change in the subcontracts from 1971 and 
19/2-1973 and the information that no third yeai- fcmding would be available 
is reflected in Table I (page 44). Clearly, most state IGE coordinators 
focused their efforts on assisting continuing schools and establishing the 
state IGE networks. 



Massachusetts, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Texas. 

^^ Continuation of the Dissemination/ Ing>lementation of Individ ually Guided 
Education; An Alternative Form of Elementary Schooling . Madison, Wisconsin: 
Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, April 1974. 

^^Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, and Virginia. 
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TABLE III 

DIRECT GRANTS TO STATES FOR IMPLEMENTING IGE 

1971-1974 
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State 


1071 




1973 


1974 


Totals 


1Q72 


R&D 
Center 


UW/SRF 
Project 


R&D 
Center 


UW/SRF 
Project 


California 


$ 20»000 


$ 20,000 


$5,000 


$10,000 


$ -0- 


$5,000 


$ 60, QUO 


Colorado 


24,000 


20,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


59 ,000 


Connecticut 


20,000 


24,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


59,000 


Florida 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


7,500 


-a- 


7,500 


Illinois 


32,000 


28,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


75,000 


Indiana 


20,000 


28,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


63,000 


Kentucky 


-0- 


-0- 


— 0— 


-0- 


3,750 


-0- 


3,750 


Massachusetts 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


10,000 


-0- 


5,000 


l!>tUUU 


Michigan 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


~0- 


3,750 


-0- 


3^ 750 


Minnesota 


24,000 


20,000 


1 5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


CA f\f\t\ 

59 t 000 


Missouri 


-0- 


-o~ 


-0- 


-0- 


7,500 


-0- 


7^500 


New Has^shire 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


3,750 


-0- 


3,750 


New Jersey 


20,000 


28,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


63^000 


New York 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


7,500 


-0- 


7,500 


Ohio 


20,000 


20,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


55,000 


Pennsylvania 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


3,750 


-0- 


3,750 


Rhode Island 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


2,500 


-0- 


5,000 


7,500 


South Carolina 


20,000 


20,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


55,000 


South Dakota 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


2,500 


-0- 


5,000 


7,500 


Texas 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


10,000 


-0- 


5,000 


15,000 


Utah 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


7,500 


-0- 


7,500 


Virginia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


7,500 


-0- 


7,500 


Wisconsin 


32,000 


28,000 


5,000 


5,000 


-0- 


5,000 


75,000 


TOTALS 


$232,000 


$236,000 


$130,000 


$122,500 


$720,500^ 



Of the total, $150,000 was awarded by the UW/SRF Project and $570,500 was awarded by 
the R&D Center. 

ERIC 



Beginning in 1974 with the addition of nine new states and no direct 
grants to the ten initial states and four states under the auspices of the 
UU/SRl grant, the R&D Center is establishing relations with the fourteen 
"original" states throuj^ non-> legal memoranda of agreement (see Appendix 
D). The purpose of these agreements is to clearly establish minimum expec- 
tations between the parties and to legitimize the providing of technical 
assistance to these states. This approach is in keeping with the R&D 
Center's philosophy that state IGE networks should become self-sustaining 
within three to five years and that the conducting of workshops should be funded by 
state recources. The present tentative judgment is that five years is more 
realistic than three years, particularly if the goal of ii^Jlementation for 
10% of the schools and 25% of the districts to i!iq;>lement IGE Is to be 
realized more quickly than would happen tonder conditions of "normal" diffu- 
sion rates. One could characterize the R&D Center's implementation stra- 
tegy as an intervention strategy, designed to accelerate diffusion. With- 
out a critical mass of schools and other agencies involved, IGE would very 
Ilk iy become another innovation that "did not take." 

The Prototype State IGE Network 

For reasons described in Chapter III and earlier in this chapter, the 

R&D Center and the UW/SRF Project in cooperating with the various states, 

developed a prototype state IGE network. The UW/SRF Project published a 

26 

manual and a related films trip. 

As a conqionent of the IGE support system, the state IGE network pro- 
vides a means whereby the agencies of a state may cooperatively engage in 



Klausmeier, Walter, and Lins, op. clt. 
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activities related to the five phases of the impleiaentat ion model. It is* 
doubtful if IGE could ever reach the renewal phase in a state if a state 
IGE network is not established. 

The need to organize educational agencies in each state into a network 
and to identify the roles of the various agencies may be inferred from no- 
ting the increasing nunfcers of schools implementing IGE and from considering 
five related needs: (1) inservice education to make it possible for schools 
to make the initial changeover to IGE, (2) inservice education to strengthen 
schools after the changeover has been made, (3) undergraduate teacher edu~ 
cation to prepare teachers for IGE schools, (4) graduate programs to prepare 
unit leaders and IGE staff teachers, and (5) graduate programs to prepare 
building principals and other administrators for new and existing IGE 
schools. These needs can be met as the responsible educational agencies and 
teacher education institutions work together to identify specific needs and 
to plan the related activities. This in turn requires organizational arrange- 
ments and communication linkages among the various educational agencies and 
tea-.ier education institutions. Generally, planning groups conprlsed of 
representatives from the participating agencies are needed to get either 
inservice or oncanpus programs started on a statewide basis. 

Figure 5 shows the possible organizational arrangements within a state 
network. Three interlocking levels were designed; a State IGE Coordinating 
Council (SICC), Regional IGE Coordinating Councils (RICCs), and Systemwide 
Policy Committees (SPCs). These arrangements within a state are intended 
to complete the links between the MUS-E at the local school level and the 
AIGE at the national level. The following discussion of the three levels 
begins with the local school district level. 
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The SPC is the local facllltatlve network wherein the IGE schools of a 
district are represented at the school district level. In the SPC the con- 
cerns, problems, and plans involving the IGE schools of the district are pre~ 
sented, discussed, and evaluated while uaintaining maxlmuia relevancy for the 
schools involved. In Figure 5, three SPCs ar ^ shown in each region. In prac- 
tice, there would necessarily be at least one SPC in any region but there 
ni^t be stany more than three. The nuaober of SPCs in any particular region 
will vary according to conditions within the state and region such as the 
kind of govenunental units, the number and size of school districts, the area 
of the state and the school districts, and the density of the population. Issues 
which transcend local school district boundaries are addressed by the RICC. 

The Regional IGE Coordinating Council (RICC) is defined as Including the 
SPCs frost a number of districts within a region of a state, the state educar> 
tion agency, and a teacher education institution. In the case of large 
urban decentralized school systems the RICC may include only the represen- 
tatives from each area of the district. Other agencies represented on the 
RICC include the state education agency, one or more intermediate education 
agencies (where appropriate), and one or more teacher education institutions. 
It would appear reasonable for those teacher education institutions to be 
represented on RICCs that provide inservice support to local schools, that 
assume responsibility for preservice IGE teacher education, or that provide 
graduate programs for unit leaders and building principals. In most cases 
each teacher education institution will not be responsible for all these 
responsibilities. The RICC Is the arena where concerns, problems, and plans 
at a regional level may be discussed and evaluated while maintaining rele- 
vancy for the agencies involved. The RICC provides a structural means for 
a oecentralized approach to isplementatlon and resolution of problems and 
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sharing of resources. This decentralized approach allows for discussion and 
resolution of problems and needs without sacrificing detail or clarity and 
It also reduces the work effort for any single agency. In the RlCCs, however. 
Issues are likely to arise that must be referred to the state level for con- 
sideration and action. 

The SICC is conposed of representatives from each of the kinds of agencies 
in the RICCs of the state. Representatives on the SICC include one or more 
menbers of the state educatlcm agenQr, including a full- tine state IGE coordi- 
nator, a representative of the intermediate education agency of each RICC in 
states where appropriate, a representative of the teacher education instltur* 
tions in each RICC, and a representative of the SPCs in toach RICC. It would 
seem appropriate for the state education agency to be represented on the SICC 
by a person responsible for elementary-secondary education, another responsi- 
ble for teacher education, and another responsible for innovation or pro- 
gram development, in addition to the state IGE coordinator. The metonbers of 
the SICC address concerns, problems, and plans affecting two or more RICCs 
in tne state. This interlocking menbership provides a coherent means for 
channeling regional concerns that have statewide overtones to the SICC and, 
conversely, funneling statewide concerns that have regional iocplicatlons 
to the RICC. The SICC meets less frequently than do the RICCs and is more 
of a coordinating and direction setting body for IGE matters than a body 
directly responsible for the actual implementation of ICE in various agen- 
cies. In practice, some states may have only one state education agency 
representative on the SICC and others may have many more. Similarly, sotoe 
states may have few RICC representatives on the SICC and other states may 
have many. 

The nuober of individual members in the SICC and each RICC will necessarily 
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vary within and among states. Each organizational unit probably should in- 
clude representatives of each member agency as indicated in the prototype 
discussed earlier. When this results in a very large group, it may be 
appropriate to est^tolish an executive committee from the larger group. 

If prograna for assisting schools and for preparing personnel are to 
be formulated and executed, plans must be developed. To help state IGE 
networks conduct such planning five broad outcomes have been devised for 
state IGE networks: 

1. Schools are given assistance to ir^ke the changeover 
to IGE. 

2. Established IGE schools are provided inservice. 

3. IGE concepts and practices are introduced into under- 
graduate programs for the purpose of preparing pro- 
spective IGE teachers. 

4. IGE graduate programs are planned, developed, and 
provided for unit leaders and staff teachers. 

5. IGE graduate programs are planned, developed, and 
provided for building principals and other school 
adminis t rato rs • 

It Is also important for the roles of the various agencies In the state 
IGE network to be clearly understood. Role clarification contributes to 
reduction in conflict that may arise over program and territorial dupUca- 
tion. Most importantly, however, the identification of roles helps assure 
efficient and effective program execution. 

Figure 6 shows possible roles of member agencies of state IGE networks 
as they pertain to programs of inservice education, to oncampus undergraduate 
teacher education, and to oncampus graduate education* In many states, the 
roles of the various agencies, related to these programs, have not been 
clearly defined. The SICC takes the initiative in bringing personnel together 
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to Identify the responstbilities of the various member agencies. 

The organizational arrangements of the MUS-E have made possible inr- 
proved and excellent communicating capabilities in local schools. In 
turn, IGE has improved the quality of education for many children. On 
the basis of this experience and organisational arrangement of AICE, the 
prototype state IGE network pattern has been developed. It maintains the 
organizational-communication principles of the MUS-E in that decisions are 
made at the appropriate levels and representatives from each level parti- 
cipate in at least one other level in the organization. This kind of 
organization is expected to facilitate participation by various educational 
agencies in the implementation of IGE. 

27 

The Status of Stata IGE Networks 

As of Sep tender 30, 1974 there were fourteen state IGE networks in operar- 

tion for one year. For the 1974-75 school year, funds were made available 
to add nine «>re state networks, bringing the total to twenty-three. Two 
means of collecting data were utilized. The semi-annual reports submitted 
to the UW/SRF Project and which met requirements of contracts with the 
R&D Center were reviewed and synthesized. A telephone survey (Appendix E) 
was also conducted to collect data not presented in the report. This sec- 
tion of Chapter IV is divided into two parts. The first deals with the 
status of the organization of the state IGE networks and chc second part 
describes the programmatic status. 

Organizational Status . In terms of organization, the development of 
IGE networks differ among the states from tl»e prototyplc model. Since the 



^^Tliis part of this chapter represents a portion of the requlrenients for 
reporting the activities carried out under terms of Grant No. NE-G-00->-0221. 
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model was Introduced after fourteen states had been operating for a period 
of titne, some states have found it particularly difficult to adapt their 
organizational arrangement to the model. As indicated in Figure 5 (page SS) 
the composition of the State IGE Coordinating Council should include repre- 
sentatives from the state education agency, including a state IGE coordina- 
tor, and from each Regional IGE Coordinating Council (intermediate education 
agencies, teacher education institutions and systewide program committees). 
In all states, the various agencies are present. The states of Illinois 
and New fersey will be used to Illustrate the varied structural arrangement. 

The Illinois IGE Network follows the prototype fairly closely in its 
organizational alignments (see Figure 6) . The State IGE Coordinating 
Council (SICC) is composed of representatives from the state education 
agency, the intermediate education agencies, teacher education institutions 
(public), and the systemwide program committees. It also includes repre- 
sentation from the Illinois Curriculum Council (an organization which 
includes members from PTA, Jaycees, colleges and universities, elementary 
an(< secondary schools, the junior colleges, the State Board of Higher 
Education, etc.), a representative from private colleges and universities 
involved in teacher preparation, and the Chicago Consortium of Colleges 
and Universities. 

The State of Illinois is divided into five geographic regions (North 
Central, North West, East Central, South West, and South). Regional IGE 
Coordinating Councils (RICCs) were formed to reflect the geographic regions 
of the PACT (Participation to Activate Change Today) System. Each PACT 
(IvICC) has a coordinator, representatives from teacher education institu- 
tions, from the state education agency, the systenwide program committees, and 
other organizations. The systemwide program committees are formulated with 
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representatives from the siq;>erintendent*8 office, principals, unit leaders, 
board of education, community, and staff teachers* 

In New Jersey, the organizational structure (Figure 7) of the SICC is 
very different from that of the prototypic mdel in Figure 5 (page 55). The 
New Jersey SICC or HUB is composed of representatives of four leagues (RICS). 
These leagues are Northwestern, Northeastern, Southern, and Central and they 
include local education agencies primarily the New Jers^ State Departments 
of Education, and teacher education institutions. The New Jersey IRIB has an 
Advisory Council whose membership represents the following agency affilia- 
tions: New Jersey Department of Education, N<sw Jersey Association of School 
Administrators, New Jersey Department of Hl^er Education* New Jersey Federal- 
tion of Teachers, New Careers in Education, New Jersey School Boards Associa" 
tion. New Jersey Education Association, the Associations of the elementary 
and secondary school principals. New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and other representatives from the New Jersey Department of Education. 
Rather than State Education Agency and teacher education institutions repre~ 
sen'.atlves on each of the regional leagues (RICCs), these are represented 
at uhe HUB level. 

In the fourteen states where networks are developing, their organiza- 
tional development varies. Either SICCs or interim state IGE coordinating 
councils are operational. Since so many of these states were originally 
organized according to a league concept, some are finding it difficult 
during this period of transition to a statewide network with basic repre- 
sentation at Regional IGE Coordinating Councils and State ICS Coordinating 
Councils of the state education agency, teacher education institutions, 
intermediate education agencies, and sys tenuide program committees. 



BEST COPY AVAilABil 

FIGURE 7 
NEW JERSEY IGE NETWORK 
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In two states, California and Illinois, State IGE Coordinating Councils 
have developed to a stage where they are no re or less functioning inde- 
pendently of the state education < agency. In these states the 
state agencies maintain their original roles of coordination and dissemi- 
nation through an agency-appointed state IGF coordinator. Some of the 
ftmctions formerly performed by the state education agency for example, 
conducting awareness conferences and principal-unit leader workshops, have 
now been taken over by the SICC. 

In many states systeowide program committees (SPC) are not functioning 
per roles and responsibilities as outlined by ioplementation guidelines. 
Some districts or counties never formally organized SPCs. Scae have indi- 
cated that since there was only one IGE school or the district was small 
and had only one elementary school, they did not see the rationale for a 
systemwide program committee in their particular cases. Others felt that 
they did not have to add this component to their structure. 

States having integral involvement from the state department of education 
and additional funds were found to implement more IGE schools and show more 
progress in their development (see Table I, p. 46) than states with less state 
education agency involvement, when the size of the state is considered. In 
only three of the fourteen states are there full-time IGE coordinators: Wisconsin, 
Colorado and New Jersey. As the number of IGE schools grew, it became apparent 
that one-quarter to one-half time appointed state IGE coordinators needed 
additional assistance in order to perform effectively. Some other forms of 
assistance were sought from other sources. 

In Wisconsin, assistance was found through greater involvement on the 
part of teacher education institutions. The coordinator works very closely 
with teacher education institutions, coordinating statewide IGE efforts. 
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In el^t public supported institutions, a staff neniber on the faculty was 
assigned to coordinctie IGE activities (appointments usually were from one- 
quarter to one-half time)* 

In Colorado, the state IGE coordinator is also a full-time position. 
Along with the full-time coordinator, three staff members are on loan for a 
period of one year from a local school district. This four member team pro- 
vides inservice for existing IGE schools as well as providing some staff 
development activities for those schools desiring to in5>3emeuL iCE. At the 
end of the one year term, these staff members are returned to their respec- 
tive districts, and three others are in turn selected to work with the 
state IGE coordinator. 

In New Jersey, along with a state IGE coordinator, four staff members 
from the New Careers in Education Project work as IGE facilitators (Imple- 
mentors). 

Most states have shown considerable progress in the development of 
either the SICCs or interim State IGE Coordinating Councils. They have been 
encouraged to include representatives from the state education agency, inter 
medxate education agencies, teacher education institutions, and local educa- 
tion agencies on the State IGE Coordinating Council. In some states, the 
state IGE coordinator serves as chairperson of the SICC, but this is not 
always the case. State IGE Coordinating Councils hold periodic meetings 
on a regional basis to encourage participation on a broader basis. 

In some states with the functioning State IGE Coordinating Councils, 
the structure has been developed from the top. In most instances, local 
structures were initiated first and the SICC second. Consequently, we find 
examples of developing SICCs and SPCs prior to the development of RICCs. 
One of the SICCs • major thrusts in the coming months is to pay particular 
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attention to the growth and expansion of Regional IGE Coordinating Coun- 
cils. 

Progra!«ffn^tic Status . The ItEpleiDentation strategies in the fourteen 
existing states of the IGE network revolve around the five outcomes for 
state IGE networks: 

1. Assisting schools in making the changeover to IGE. 

2. Providing inservice to established IGE schools. 

3. Introducing IGE into undergraduate programs for the 
purpose of preparing prospective IGE teachers. 

A. Planning, developing, and providing IGE graduate pro- 
grams for unit leaders and staff teacherb. 

5. Planning, developing., and providing IGE graduate pro- 
grams for building principals and other school admini' 
strators. 

In all fourteen states, outcomes 1-3 are being realized; primarily, assistance 
is being given to schools to make the changeover, in providing inservice for 
existing IGE schools, and introducing IGE or designing specific IGE under- 
grat^uate courses in teacher preparation programs (see Table IV). 

Various agencies, the state education agency, teacher education institu- 
tions, and the local education agency are fulfilling their roles (see Table VI, 
page 66) in the inplementation of IGE: awareness and commitment, changeover, 
refinement, and renewal. 

Based on e^qperiences in ioq>lementing IGE, it appears that either the 
state education agency or the intermediate education agencies of the state 
usually provide for the inservice education of school personnel to get IGE 
schools started. They often utilize experienced IGE practitioners as con- 
sultants when conducting one-day awareness conferences, three-day principal- 
unit lead«^sr workshops, and other inservice activities. However, several 
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TABLE IV 

MAJOR PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES IN 14 STATES 

1973-74 



STATES 


Changeover 


Inservice 


Under^ 
graduate 


Unit 
Leaders 


Principals 


California 


* 


* 


* 






Colorado 


It 


is 








Connecticut 


* 


* 


it 






Illinois 


* 


* 


* 






Indiana 


ft 


* 








Massachusetts 


* 


* 


* 






Minnesota 


* 


* 


* 






New Jersey 


* 


* 








Ohio 


* 




* 


* 




Rhode Island 


* 


* 








South Carolina 




* 








South Dakota 


* 




* 






Texas 


* 


* 








Wisconsin 


* 




is 


it 
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teacher education institutions have been effective in starting IGE schools 
through providing the necessary inservice education. In large school dis- 
tricts, a person from the central office sometimes provides this kind of In- 
service* 

Experience has shown that the entire staffs of IGE schools need inser- 
vice education during the first two years, possibly longer, of changeover. 
Most local schools cannot get their own staff development programs to function 
effectively without some external support. The kind of continuing inservice 
needed requires working directly with the staff of the IGE schools four to 
ei^t times per year in sessions of one-half day or longer. Personnel from 
either the state education agency or intermediate education agencies per- 
formed the inservice education. In some cases, however, personnel of large 
local education agencies and teacher education institutions have assxmed 
responsibility for this kind of intensive inservice education. 

Primarily due to leadership workshops, an increasing ntuoober of teacher 

. education institutions are becoming involved in providing both preservice and 

insf.rvice training in their undergraduate and graduate programs. Attached as 

Appendix F is a listing of examples of credit and inservice courses in IGE 

28 

that have been offered during the past two years. As more teacher educators 
become knowledgeable about IGE principles and concepts, it is expected that 
more courses will be offered during the coming year. Also more graduate 
courses and graduate programs in IGE for staff teachers, unit leaders, prin- 
cipals, and other administrators are e3q>ected to be developed. 

As of October 1974 formal programs developed and provided by teacher edu- 
cation institutions for preparing staff teachers, unit leaders, and principals 



Appendix F was coiiQ>iled by the staff of the University of Wisconsin 
Sears-Roebuck IGE Teacher Education Project. 



were not being provided in most states. In only four states (California* 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Wisconsin) were such programs being offered (aee page 168 
in Appendix F). 

During the 197>>74 year, state zrov^s spent most of their time > id energy 
initiating the state IGE network organization. Even so, two to twenty aware- 
ness conferences were held, two to thirty-five principal- unit leader work- 
shops were conducted, and from one to eight teacher education institutions 
were involved in refinement activities. In some states, the state education 
agency assumed the major role in refinement activities. Teacher education 
institutions became Increasingly more involved in conducting awareness con- 
ferences and principal-unit leader workshops. 

There was a range of one to twenty-seven schools ioqplemented during the 
period 1973-74, with the average of 13.3 schools being implemented within 
the fourteen states surveyed (see Table I, page 44). 

In the fourteen states, ten follow the recommended sequence of inservice 

activities suggested in Figure 4, page 23. Four states, Colorado, Massa- 
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cht« etts. New Jersey, and Rhode Island, have adapted this sequence. 

The prototypic sequence of inservice activities calls for: (1) a one- 
day awareness conference held during the fall (October and Nbvenber), pre- 
ceding the opening of school; (2) a commitment phase where the local educa- 
tion agencies make a decision whether to iiq[>lement IGE (Deceiid>er-February) ; 
(3) a three-day principal- unit leader workshop (February-April); (4) a three- 
to five-day pre-opening cf school workshop (August); (5) a series of four 



Tills description of the adaptation of the prototype sequence of inser- 
vice activities fulfills the requirements of a report describing the state- 
by-state adaptation of the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction's model 
for implementation as per item "d" of A Proposal to Stgport the Completion of 
Modification iHf> to Contract ji'OE-5-10-154 submitted to NIE in March 1973. The 
Center's request to delay the submission of such report and incorporate it in 
this report was approved by NIE. 
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1/2-day Inservi-^e institutes held from October-April of the first year of 
liq>leinentation; (6) during the maintenance-refinement phase, indepth con- 
centrated workshops and graduate courses for experienced IGE personnel. 

Exceptions to this model are as follows: (1) Colorado has a 4 and 1/2- 
day principal-unit leader workshop along with a series of inservlce workshops 
sponsored by the league; (2) Massachusetts requires a fourteen-day clinical 
and other inservlce activities; (3) in New Jersey, the local education agen- 
cies have the option of one or more of the following: a three-day principal- 
unit leader workshop, a five-day principal- unit leader workshop or a ten-day 
clinical; (4) Bhode Island offers the principal-unit leader workshop prior to 
the commitment (decision) phase. 

Some local education agencies have opted for a two- to four-week summer 
imititute prior to the opening of school for individual staffs to work and 
plan on an indepth basis. These institutes are run by teacher education 
institutions within the region, sometimes with the district picking up the 
tab for fees and materials. 

Based xxpon data received, it appeared that network states were able to 
reaxize objectives with time frames indicated in their subcontract plans. In 
these reports, states were requested to submit information (a progress report) 
about: (1) progress in planning for and/or forming State IGE Coordinating 
Councils (SICC) and the main activities of the SICC; (2) progress in planning 
for and/or forming Regional IGE Coordinating Councils (RICC), a list of 
the school districts, intermediate education agencies and teacher education 
institutions comprising each RICC, and the main activities of the RICC; (3) pro- 
gress in planning for and/or forming district systemwide program commit tees; 
(4) progress in formulating state-regional- local objectives, strategies and 
actual operations in terms of awareness activities, principal- unit leader 
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workshops, local inservlce, along with maintenance and refinement activities 
(seminars, workshops, institutes). These reports reflect the progress of 
network states in their individual efforts in achieving the five already 

mentioned outcomes* 

Each network state reportec a wide variety of staff development activi- 
ties. During 1973-74, while a nuaa>er of new schools started, the number of 
awareness activities, and the number of principal-unit leader workshops (clini- 
cal) were on the decline, the number of refinement activities carried out 
by teacher education institutions showed a marked increase. This seemed to 
support the notion that after the first year of operation, as new and differ- 
ent sets of problems arose, the local education agencies increasingly called 
upon the teacher education institutions for assistance. The teacher educar* 
tion institutions were able to assist schools in a variety of ways: seminars, 
1/2-day inservice institutes, suomier workshc^s or institutes, or graduate 
courses especially designed for experienced IGE personnel. The UW/SRF Project 
conducted a national survey during the summer of 1974 and found that several 
colleges and universities had instituted credit or inservice courses in IGE. 
Nucerous exan^iles of modules were collected for both undergraduate and graduate 
courses . 

In an effort to determine the effectiveness of implementation in the 
states, the R&D Center collected information from IGE schools implemented 
in 1973-74. 

The R&D Center has est£a>lished the following minimal criteria for 
schools to be considered as IGE schools; (1) utilization of the IGE/MUS-E 
organizational design, and (2) adoption of the IPM in at least one curriculum 
area. In a recent survey of 151 units in 51 schools, the following informa- 
tion shows that by and large implementors are providing excellent assistance: 
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Units 
Surveyed 


Units 
Reporting 


Schools 
Surveyed 


Schools 
Reporting 


a. 


Multlage 


151 


130 


51 


48 


b. 


Multigrade 


151 


130 


51 


48 


c. 


lie meets once a week 


151 


130 


51 


44 


a. 


i ck K uniCe nave xir' 
school planning tine 


151 


130 


51 


45 


e. 


1PM in one currlcular 
area 


151 


130 


51 


51 


£. 


IPM In more than one 
currlcular area 


151 


130 


51 
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In the past five years about 2,000 IGE schools have been implemented- 
From all indications, the numbers will continue to increase during the coming 
years although at a declining rate. Both State IGE Coordinating Councils and 
Regional IGE Coordinating Councils are now building the capability to provide 
more inservice for existing IGE schools and schools beginning to implement IGE. 
most states, although the nusdber of IGE schools implemented declined last 
year (1973-74), inplementing agencies are now able to provide for awareness 
conferences, principal-unit leader workshops, and other staff development 
activities. States are no longer dependent solely on resources from the R&D 
Center, as capable e:q>ertise is being developed within the individual states. 
However, if the Center's objective Is to be realized additional incentives 
must be made available to reverse the declining rates of implementation. 

Directions for the Future 

As indicated earlier, the R & D Center is making a concerted effort to 
further assist and encourage states in the development of Regional IGE 
Coordinating Councils. Experience has shown in the past year the difficulty 
which state networks were encountering in forming a state IGE network out of 



fenier league arrangements without destroying previously established relation- 
ships. New organisational arrangements are required if the network conr 
cept is to flourish. The network concept requires representation from 
various agencies at all levels. Some see leagues as synonomous with RICCs, 
but in most cases they cannot function effectively or efficiently unless 
all types of agencies operate in the RICC with definite roles and responsi- 
bilities. 

As the Regional IGB Coordinating Councils develop, many of the roles 
and responsibilities formerly assumed exclusively by the state education 
agency can no» be assumed by this regional arrangement. When teacher educa- 
tion institutions become morp involved in the iiiq;>lementation of IGE, mure 
inservice or staff development activities can be provided for local schools 
involved in IGE. 

As indicated in Table I, page A4, the nunber of IGE schools implemented 
has not kept pace at the rate as when states were given grants for iiqple- 
menting a specified nuid>er of IGE schools. There appears to be a need for 
mon'es to be provided for states for the express purpose of implementing IGE 
in additional schools. In 1971 and 1972, the rate of new IGE schools was con- 
tinuously increasing, but during the year 1973-74 the rate declined markedly. 

In the past years, experience has shown that the involvement of state 
education agencies has been an integral factor in th<3 success of the imple- 
mentation strategy. The more direct the role played by the state education 
agency, the smoother the operation within the state. The greater the resources 
that could be provided by the state education agency, the greater the chances 
of success and resolution of many problems that might develop. The state 
education agency plays a far more significant role than merely appointing 
an IGE coordinator. It Is in a unique position, in fact a role quite dif- 
ferent than that of any other agencies involved. 
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The coordination and dlsseioinatlon of plans and information appears to 
be within the realm of the traditional role played by that agency. However, 
formulating and strengthening new relationships between the state education 
agency, intermediate education agencies, teacher education institutions, 
and local education agencies is a new but significant role for the state 
education agency. The role of the state education agency as outlined in the 
subcontract is not intended to place the state education agency in an 
"advocacy" role for IGE, but in essence, is a rc-examinatlon of its role and 
relationships with both teacher education institutions and local education 
agencies. Thus, it is intended for the state IGE network to facilitate the 
role that the state education agency might have in its relationship with 
local education and other agencies. The state network could also be used 
for coordinating other innovative programs within a state. 

In the past few months, attempts to elicit the cooperation of the state 
education agencies in nine new states have met with some resistance. They 
view their part of assisting in the facilitation and implementation of IGE 
to be in conflict with their traditional non-advocacy role. In six of the 
nine new state networks, an agency other than the state education agency 
will be the agent for the subcontract, although the state education agencies 
have indicated that they will participate in the SICC. It is likely that 
larger amounts of funds would be more attractive to state education agencies. 
If they are to assume the kind of role implicit in the subcontract, they want 
to be sure that enough money is available to assure meeting the terras of the 
subcontract. 

Another situation appears to be developing In states that have been 
implementing IGE for five years. Presently Wisconsin is in a unique position 
in terms of realizing the goal established if IGE is to become a viable 
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alternative fora of schooling; more than fourteen percent of the elem- 
entary schools and twenty-five percent of the school districts in 
Wisconsin are inq>lementing IGE. There appears a reluctance to Inplenent IGE 
on the part of schools that have not previously participated. The state IGE 
coordinator believes that there appears to be a need to develop a new stra- 
tegy for later adopters of IGE. He is finding it increasingly difficult 
to interest more schools in implementing. 

The Center is presently providing financial and technical support to the 
twenty-three states wishing to develop an IGE network to facilitate the 
installation of IGE and its related products. During the present period 
(7/74-12/75) the Center will provide direct grants to nine new states. Sub- 
contracts are being negotiated with an agency in each state specifying schools 
to install IGE products and practices; workshop participation; and planning, 
implementing/ re fining activities associated with network establishment and 
maturation. Two one-day planning meetings will be conducted by Center per- 
sonnel and network representatives and one three-day meeting with R&D 
Cen'^er, UW/SRF Project, and SICC personnel. 

The Center hopes to strengthen relationships with network states through 
a series of leadership training workshops; on-site visitation to states to 
visit with State IGE Coordinating Council members or meetings; visits by menbers 
of the State IGE Coordinating Councils to visit the Center; and providing 
consultant services to the State IGE Coordinating Council. 

The R&D staff remains in constant contact with states through the net- 
work system. It has been found that these contacts help foster not only bet- 
ter relationships between Center staff and the state network but they also 
give the Center feedback regarding IGE activities within the states, problems 
and concerns that might also arise. This contact is facilitated throu^ 
frequent written correspondence and telephone calls. 



CHAPTER V 



LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT UORKSHOPS 

The focus of this chapter will be on: (1) the R & D Center's objectives 
for leadership development; (2) the history of past R&D Center efforts to 
develop leaders; (3) descriptions and evaluations of the leadership workshops 
conducted by the R&D Center under the referenced grant with a discussion of 
proposed changes for improving the effectiveness of future leadership develop- 
ment activltes; and (4) plans for leadership development activities for 1974 
and 1975. 

General Objectives for Leadership Development Activities 

The R&D Center engages in two kinds of l*»adership development activi- 
ties. One type focuses on giving personnel an opportunity to learn concepts 
and acquire skills necessary for assisting various agencies in making the 
changeover to IGE and refining their implementation of ICE. The second kind 
is working with the leadership in the state IGE networks to Inprove the 
organizational and programmatic concerns of the networks. The leadership 
development activities are carried out in workshops, planning meetings, and 
a variety of one-to-one contacts. The objectives that guide the R&D Center's 
leadership development activities are: 

1. When a participant has completed a workshop, such person 
will have the requisite knowledge of concepts and practices 
of IGE. 

2. When a participant has completed a workshop and assisted 
in implementation activities, that person will have the 
capabilities to conduct the activities which have been 
identified as necessary in the five implementation phases. 

3. When a person has participated in R & D Center sponsored 
SICC planning meetings and in other forms of contacts 

ERIC 
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with the R & D Center in a one-year period, such per- 
son will have a knowledge of the organizational and operar- 
tional aspects of a state IGE network. 

History of Leadership Developm enty 1968>1973 

The following discussion will be divided into two parts. The first will 
deal with efforts to provide opportunities for personnel from the states to 
acquire skills and understandings for assisting agencies in the changeover 
to IGE and in refining the inpletnentation of IGE concepts and practices. The 
second will discuss the activities associated with cooperating with state IGE 
network leaders as they go about organizing the network and plan and execute 
plans according to the five outcomes for state IGE neworks. 

implementation Leadership Activities .^ Prior to receiving OE funds in 
the spring of 1971, some leadership development was being conducted in coop- 
eration with the Wisconsin Department of lublic Instruction. These efforts 
focused primarily on preparing teams of principals and unit leaders to 
understand the concepts of IGE and then for them to work with their local 
building staffs to make the changeover to IGE. These were carried out in 
work^^'aops as well as summer session courses on the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison campus. In the spring and summer of 1968 the R & D Center produced 
a series of 18 videotapes and published the first guidelines for implement*- 
tion. These materials, utilizing the experiences of staffs in the first 
seven IGE schools, were used in workshops for persons in Wisconsin and 
several other states including Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and California, 



^®Thls portion up to page 86 of this report fulfills the requirements 
of a report which in part was to describe the workshops for state IGE coor- 
dinators as per item "h" of A Proposal to Support the Complet ion of Modifi- 
cation »16 to Contract #OE-5-10-15A , submitted to NIE in March 1973. The 
Center* 8 request to delay the submission of such report and incorporate it 
in this report was approved by NIE. 
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The first funds for the national liopleinentatlon of IGE were av/arded the 

31 

R&D Center in April 1971. The first four items in the scope of work 
for those funds were: 

1. Assess the total needs for the training and staff development 
of personnel to enable them to install and maintain multiunit 
schools ; 

2. Develop operational plans for all staff development activities 
including first phase installation, short-term institutes, 
and academic year residential programs for lead teachers, 
building principals, staff teachers in various curriculum 
areas, and relevant central office personnel; 

3. Conduct necessary workshops and institutes to train installa- 
tion teams, and personnel from state education agencies, 
local school districts, and teacher education institutions; 

4. Coordinate the training and staff development activities 
conducted by installation teams, teacher education institu- 
tions, state agencies, and local school districts. 



The initial leadership workshop under these funds was held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Hadison, June 14-18, 1971. The purpose of the 
workshop was to provide e^erience to permit the personnel to carry out 

theic respective roles in the implementation of IGE on a nationwide basis. 

32 

Additional training was provided for the 10 original state IGE coordinar> 
tors during a three-day institute held in Madison, October 18-20, 1971. The 
purpose of the three-day institute was to furthe ^.larify and refine the 
roles of such personnel as well as to provide an opportunity for ('.'jcussion 
of specific problems encountered during the initial stages of implementation 
in the various states. 



Project Plan and Budget Reques t jS for the Nationwide Iris tallation of 
Multiunit Schools , op. cit. , 

California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, and Wiscom^in. 
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Evaluation of the June 1971 workshop indicated most participants were 
very satisfied with its organization and activities. The following cooDients 
summarize the results obtained from the administration of the Kropp-Vemer 
Evaluation Scale . There were 120 positive comments recorded as opposed to 
only 27 negative ones of which 20 indicated only mild dissatisfaction. The 
effectiveness of the workshop has been further demonstrated by the fact that 
the great majority of those attending the June 1971 seminar are still involved 
In implementing IGE. A survey of responses gathered at the conclusion of the 
October 1971 conference reveals that only two participants felt their needs 
had not been met. 

In addition to the two Madison seminars, three major implementation ef- 
forts were undertaken by the Center's implementation staff with the cooperar> 
tion from state IGE coordinators, teacher educators, and local school personnel 
in states which had contracts with the Center. The purpose of these was to 
assist personnel in the various states apply the skills and understandings 
as they worked directly with schools. These were in effect "apprenticeship" 
expediences. These efforts consisted of conducting 3-day principal-unit 
leader workshops in the 10 states, twelve one-week advanced institutes for 
experienced principals and unit leaders, and an academic year residential 
program. 

The two 1971 ioplen^ntatlon leadership development sessions were fol- 
lowed by a series of workshops for state and district IGE coordinators held 
on February 2-4, 1972, July 26-27, 1972, and October 17-19, 1972. These 
sessions were aimed at assisting state IGE coordinators In overcoming obsta- 
cles to meeting the requirements of their subcontracts with the Center. 
Topics covered Included developing a prototype of a principal-unit leader 
workshop, a strategy for reporting implementation progress to the Center, 

Er|c - 
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Identifying cosaoon implementation problems and some possible solutions, and 
becoming aware of Center products and refined lnQ>lementatlon techniques. 

The next implementation leadership activity held in February 1973 was a 
three-day conference for state and district coordinators and other people 
in education interested in learning more about IGE. The objectives estab- 
lished for the conference were to improve the participants' coin)etencies in 
facilitating communications in an IGE school and refining their skills as 
evaluators of IGE schools* 

Following the February 1973 meeting, there were no federal funds to 
continue supporting the national ia?>lementation of IGE. As a consequence, 
the R&D Center made no plans at that time for workshops to assist peisonncl 
in acquiring or refining implementation capabilities. Later in this chapter 
attention will be devoted to activities made possible by NIE funding in 
July 19/3. 

Networfc Leadership Development Activities . During the first two years 
(1971-72 and 1972-73) of the national implementation of IGE, the state IGE 
coordinators wrre the only persons who, with assistance from the R&D Center 
Implementation staff, were conducting activities to help schools make the 
changeover to IGE. While the major portion of the activities described in 
the preceeding part was devoted to imqplenentation skill acquislLion and 
in?>rovement, some time was spent in providing assistance in developing stra- 
tegies for establishing relationships between agencies. The first step 
toward forming what was to become a state IGE network was related to forming 
mini networks of ICE schools, a few of which Involved teacher education insti- 
tutions. Another step was the Identification of local school district IGE 
coordinators. State IGE coordinators also began to identify and coordinate 
within-state IGE resource personnel to assist In or to conduct changeover 
and refinement workshops. 



In late 1972 and early 1973, the R & D Center and the UW/SRF Project 
concluded that a Mitional efforts were required to begin Involving teacher 
education institutions in IGE. As a result, a national conference designed 
specifically for teacher educators interested in learning more about IGE 
was held in Madison on January 18 and 19, 1973. In addition to the usual 
conference objectives of acquainting the participants with the status of 
Center products and reviewing iiDplementation strategies, two objectives 
were presented which Indicated advances in the national inplesientation of 
IGE. One was \:o determine the possible strategies and feasibility for forming 
state IGE networks conprised of teacher education institutions, state educa- 
tion agencies, and local education agenaes. The second was to determine 
the feasibility of initiating a national IGE teacher education consortium. 
The discussions elicited by these two objectives resulted in the determination 
that teacher education institutions were interested in cooperating in state 
IGE networks and in the selection of representatives to consider the develop- 
ment of a national consortium. (In Chapter IV, the relationship of this 
corbortium to representatives of the state IGE coordinators was described; 

see pages 46-48.) 

In March and June of 1973, the R & D Center supported two Important 
meetings which focused on the further development of leaders for a national 
network and state networks. In actuality, these meetings were self- development 
efforts by the then existing leaders in the states, including state IGE 
cooidinators, teacher educators, and local school district personnel. The 
R&D Center and the UW/SRF Project played a facilitating role for these 
workshops. 

On March 29-30, 1973, the representatives of the state IGE coordina- 
tors, the teacher education consortium representatives, and officials of the 
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R&D Center and the UW/SRF Project net to consider a proposal for Coriaing 
a national IG£ organization* It was decided at this meeting to bring the 
matter of a national tGE organization to a meeting of all the state ICE 
coordinators and representatives of the teacher education consortium in 
June 1973. 

The June 2>27, 1973 meeting had three major obiectlves: 

1. To form a national IGE organization 

2. To consider the establishment of a national IGE clear- 
ing house 

3. To plan the first national IGE conference. 

All three objectives were realized. The Association for Individually 
Guided Education was established, planning for a clearinghouse was initiated, 
and two national conferences have been held. 

By June of 1973, the leadership foundations for both state networks and 
a national network had been established. The award to the R & D Center by 
NIE in July 1973 and the funding of the UW/SRF Project made possible the 
furth*5r strengthening and expansion of this leadership capability. 

Leadership Development Activities. 1973-1974 

In July of 1973, NIE awarded Grant No. NE-G-0O~ 3-0221 to the R&D 
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Center for a third year of national IGE implementation. The objectives 



Richard A. Rossmiller and Herbert J. Klausmeier, A Prop osal to Form 
National IGE Organization Coaprised Primarily of Representatives of Teacher 
Education I pt- 'zitutions. State Education Agencies and liocal School Districts , 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, March 1973. 



This section of this chapter is a partial fulfillment of the final 
report requirements of the referenced grant. 
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outlined in the grant's scope of work which pertain to the development of 
leadership c£4>abilitie8 are: 

1. To conduct leadership institutes to prepare educational 
leaders to carry out all five phases of the implementa- 
tion model. 

2. To evaluate the development of the state IGE networks 
and to evaluate the leadership workshops. 

Funds from this grant permitted the Center to conduct the following 
woikshops: 



TYPE OF UORKSHbP 


DATE 


PLACE 


Leadership Workshops for 
IGE Inplsmentors 


Feb. 25-Mar. 1, 1974 
April 22-26, 1974 
May 13-17, 1974 


Madison, WI 

San Francisco, CA 

Cranston, RI 


Leadership Workshop for 
Teacher Educators 


June 17-21, 1974 


Eau Claire, WI 


State IGE Coordinating 
Council Planning Meetings 


February 11-12, 1974 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2, 1974 


Chicago, IL 
Indian^olis, IN 



This section is divided into four parts. The fir^t part will describe 
implementation leadership development activities followed by an evaluation 
of these. The third part will discuss some suggested improvements in future 
workshops. The section will close with a discussion of network leadership 
development activities. 

Implenentation Leadership Activities . During the period of the grant, 
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four one-week inplementation leadership workshops were conducted. The 



Sample agendas for each of the four workshops were attached to the 
quarterly reports submitted during the period of the grant. 



purpose of these workshops wes to provide opportunities for states to develop 
additional within-state personnel resources to assist in carrying out 
the five outcomes for state I6B nettrorks. Three of the workshops were de~ 
signed to prepare personnel for assisting schools in making the changpver 
to IGE and assisting continuing IwE schools. Outcomes 1 and 2 respectively* 
The fourth workshop was designed to help teacher educators plan and develop 
modules and courses fc>r undergraduate IGE teacher preparation* graduate 
modules and courses for unit leaders and other staff teachers* and graduate 
modules and courses for IGE principals and other school administrators* Out- 
comes 3» 4, and 5 respectively. 

The first of four implementation leadership worksh<^8 was held February 
25 to March 1, 1974. Twenty persons representing ten states attended* nine- 
teen of whom were supported by the grant. The basic objectives est^lished 
for this workshop were: 

To provide activities which would enable participants to become 
knowledgeable about: 

A. The concept and practices of IGE. 

B. An implementation model for IGE in the context of 
state IGE networks. 

C. How to run awareness conferences. 

D. How to run piincipal-unit leader workshops. 

E. Some R&D Center products. 

An attenpt was made to evaluate the workshop by gathering data with a 
knowledge test which had been developed for that purpose. Results indicated 
that the workshop was successful in terns of the participants gaining the 
requisite knowled^«. Participants also stated that they considered the 
workshop to be higfhly useful and satisfactory. 
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The second Impleinentatlon leadership workshop was held from April ^2 
through April 26, 1974. In addition to the objectives for the first workshop 
described above, participants were expected to be able to demonstrate knowl- 
edge of the I6E performance objectives as a means for evaluating the growth 
of ICE schools* 

An evaluation instrument was prepared for this workshop in an effort to 
learn about the effectiveness of the week's activities. The administration 
of the instrument took too much time and created negative feelings on the 
part of the participants. After analyzing the data gathered with the evalua- 
tion Instrument, it was determined the Information gained was not worth the 
time and antagonism generated by the administration of the instrument. None- 
theless, participants generally were satisfied, and they learned the basic 
concepts and practices of IGE and understood the sequence of events required 
to help schools make the changeover. 

The third iaq;>lementation leadership workshop was held May 13-17, 1974. 
The objectives established for this workshop were identical to those used for 
the April 22-26 workshop. Participants Judged this workshop overall as above 
average In its effectiveness. 

Prior to a discussion of the fourth implementation leadership workshop 
the reader is referred to Table V which indicates the ntnibers of persons by 
state and type of agency which attended the first three workshops. It is 
interesting to note that 15 of the 18 states represented at the 3 workshops 
either have developed or will (in 1974-75) develop state IGE networks. 

The fourth ot the implementation leadership workshops differed signifi- 
cantly from the other three in that it was designed specifically for teacher 
educators and was to provide them with an opportunity to develop modules of 
instruction related to IGE. This workshop was held June 17-21, 1974. Table 
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VI shows the exact distribution of the fifty- four participants. 
The objectives for this conference were: 



Participants will be able to develop outlines and tentative 
procedures which may be used in: 

1. Conducting credit or non-credit modules or 
credit courses for helping schools to make 
the changeover to IGE* 

2. Conducting credit or non-credit modules » 
courses, or institutes for e3Q>erienced IGE 
school staffs. 

3. Conducting modules* courses, and programs 
for graduate credit for •.mit leaders and 
staff teachers. 

4. Conducting modules, courses, and programs 
for graduate credit for building principals, 
and other administrators. 

5. Conducting modules, courses, and programs 
for undergraduate (preservice) credit for 
prospective IGE teachers. 



Participants provided feedback to the presenters of a nature that indi- 
cated they were very satisfied with the format of the conference and the 
activi ties which had been provided for them. One participant reflected the 
general reactions to the workshop in the following comments: 



"The group of teacher educators appeared to share toy 
sentiments judging from private and public comments. 
The key phrase permeating the conference was that we 
all felt a * sense of renewal* and since this is one 
of the key concepts of IGE, we might say that the 
message came through." 



Evaluation of the Implementation Leadership Vtorkshops . In this part, 
results of two different evaluation activities will be discussed. The first 
activity was an evaluation of the April and May workshops. It should be 
noted at this point that the evaluations showed that the workshops were 
generally good workshops both in terms of knowledge gained and satisfaction 

o 
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TABLE VI 

IGE TEACHER EDUCATION LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP 
June 17-21, 1974 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



"""^"^v,^ AGENCY 
fiTATK 

^^^^ 


Teacher 
Education 
Institution 


State 
Education 
Asency 


Intermediate 
Education 
Agency 


Local 
Education 
Agency 


Totals 


^Connecticut 


3 








3 


*Illinoi8 


2 






2 


4 


**Kentucky 






2 




2 


^Massachusetts 


1 




1 




2 


*Mlnnesota 


2 








2 


**New Hampshire 


2 








2 


*New Jersey 


2 








2 


**New York 


17 


1 






18 


*Ohio 


3 








3 


*Rhode Island 


1 








1 


*South Carolina 


4 








4 


*South Dakota 


3 








3 


** Virginia 


1 








1 


*Wi8Consin 


5 






I 


6 


Totals 


46 


1 


3 


3 


53 



*State IGE Network fundtid by the R&D Center and/or the UW/SRF Project 

**States which are projected to develop state IGE networks in 1974-75 with 
stupor t from the R&D Center 



on the pare of the participants. The items to be reported here will briefly 
discuss a few weaknesses identified in the evaluation; these serve to help 
plan more effective workshops in the future. The second activity was an 
evaluation of the activities the conference participants carried out after 
attending the workshops. 

IWo evaluation efforts were carried out in conjunction with the April 
and May workshops. The basic difference between the assessment strategies 
carried out at the two workshops is that at the April workshop participants 
were asked to complete a form at the end of each session and at the May 
workshop, at the end of each day. As was mentioned previously in this 
report, the time and energy required of the participants to complete the 
evaluation generated some anxiety. Thus, it was determined to use the instrur- 
ment at the end of each of the first four days of the May workshop. 

Other concerns which surfaced in the evaluations are related to the 
reasons for attending workshops. Sometimes participants attended the work- 
shops because they were told they must and this may have created negative 
attitudes which could not possibly be overcome during sessions. Data showed 
that chirty-five percent of the responds rs were either told to learn something 
about IGE or did not know why they were at the conference. One obvious nega- 
tive result is that such persons either resent their attendance or will be 
confused about their role when they return to their localities. Another 
consequence, less obvious perhaps, is that such participants often must 
devote much tine learning about the fundamentals of IGE and never acquire 
the skills and understandings required of an inplementor. 

Analysis of the day-by-day evaluations obtained at the April workshop 
revealed two weaknesses. Introductory and general sessions do not generate 
enthusiastic responses from participants. When the presentations relate to 
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more specific topics and probleffls, more positive responses were received on 
the evaluation forms. On the third day of the workshop, participants began 
experiencing infomation overload and their enthusiasm for the workshop began 
to wane. This phenomenon will be considered in planning future workshop 
agendas . 

Selection of workshop participants was determined almost coiiq;>lutely by 
the state IGE coordinators or contact persons in the various states, (tot 
only did these persons seek to secure additional IGE resources for their 
states, but often they took advantage of the situation to encourage key per- 
sons to become informed about IGE. The expectations of such persons were 
not always in concert with the objectives of the workshop. 

The second major evaluation effort carried out by the R&D Center took 
the form of determining how frequently participants engaged in IGE implementar> 
tlon activities subsequent to their attending a leadership workshop. A 
separate questionnaire was designed for teacher educators, state education 
department personnel, and local school personnel. Approximately 45% of the 
participants responded to the questionnaire. 

A few excerpts from each of the different questionnaires indicate the 
extent of the participants' involvement in implementing IGE in the nation's 
schools. From the teacher educator's questionnaire one can deduce the follow- 
ing: 

1. Alterations to existing courses were being made by 67% 
of the responders. 

2. New courses are being developed around IGE concepts by 
33% of the responders. 

3. Modules have been developed around IGE concepts by 33% 
of the responders. 

4. IGE related materials have been requisitioned for uni- 
versity or department libraries by 50% of the responders. 



5. Since attending & leadership workshop, 35% of the respond 
ders have conducted or served as a resource person at an 
awareness conference* 

6. Since attending a leadership workshop, 20% of the responr 
ders have conducted or served as a resource person at a 
prlnclpal--unlt leader workshop. 

7. Since attending a leadership workshop, 25% of the respond 
ders have become a league facilitator. 

8. Since attending a leadership workshop, 20% have partici- 
pated In state network activities. However, in those 
states where no networics exist, over 67% of the respon- 
ders have been active in forming a state network. 



Information compiled from the questionnaire of state education department 
personnel indicates that 50% or more of the representatives in this group have 
been most active in: 

1. Conducting or serving as a resource person for awareness 
conferences. 

2. Serving as resource people at pre-school workshops. 

3. Establishing state networks in states where none existed 
prior to the workshop. 

fi^ might be expected, s^svt of the lnQ>lementation activities engaged in by 
local school personnel have been limited to the;.!: own district. Data from 
this group's questionnaires reveal that: 

1. Over 67% have conducted formal IGE inservice training in 
their school district. 

2. Over 67% have served as an IGE Itsplementatlon resource per- 
son for schools in their district. 

3. Over 70% have made Informational presentations about IGE 
to groups in their school district. 

4. Over 92% have provided IGE related materials to schools or 
groups in their district. 

Several generalizations can be drawn from the questionnaire data: 
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1. State department personnel confine their Inplementation 
activities primarily to conducting* or serving as a re- 
source person, at awareness conferences and participating 
in state network activities. 

2. Local school personnel limit much of their implementation 
activities to their local school district. 

3. Teacher educators participate almost equally in all 
phases of implementation. Apparently people in this 
group have the most flexibility in their schedules. The 
data indicate that a higher percentage from this group 
participate in state network activities* league/regional 
functions, and hold the position of I6E implementor/f ar 
cilitator. 

4. Attendance at a leadership workshop prepares one to contri- 
bute to the ICE implementation effort. 

5. Attendance at a teacher education workshop often leads to 
alterations in teacher training courses to reflect IGE con- 
cepts. 

Improvements in Future Implementation Leadership W orkshops. Data from 
the inplementation workshops suggest changes the R & D Center's Implementation 
staff is incorporating in future workshops. These changes are in three major 
areas: 

1. A wider variety of activities needs to be made avail — 
able to the participants. 

2. Opportunities to visit successful IGE schools need to 
be provided. 

3. Participants should be selected to attend future work- 
shops for the purpose of achieving the objectives stated 
in the agendas. 

The range of activities for future implementor workshops will be expanded 
to include several simiU-atlon activities. These simulations will Include 
small groups working as regional IGE coordinating councils (RICCs) whose 
task will be to apply information received in earlier sessions in developing 
plans for conducting inplementation activities. There will be at least three 



of these activities interspersed during the week. The simulations will be 
related to planning and conducting awareness, commitment, and principal-unit 
leader workshop activities. 

Visits to successfully operating ICS schools will be arranged for parti- 
cipants on the fourth day of the implementors' workshops. TWO purposes for 
these visits will be to provide conferees with an opportunity to interact 
with the building staff in planning and shared decision-making activities 
carried out by the Instructional Improvement Committee and the Instruction 
and Research Units (I & R Units); and to observe children functioning In an 
environment where they are grouped into multlaged units. 

Criteria for the selection of workshop participants are being developed. 
The concepts of IGE have been disseminated nationwide to the extent that 
participants should not be attenalng workshops for the purpose of becoming In- 
formed about It. Two points to consider when selecting future recipients 
of workshop stipends are: (1) participants previously have been made aware 
of IGE and want to become Involved In the efforts to Implement IGE In the 
natj /n*s schools; and (2) participants know of the objectives for a particu- 
lar workshop and their assignment provides them the opportunity to meet 
those objectives. 

Finally, Informal feedback from several contacts In the states indicates 
a need for "apprenticeship" kinds of activities for persons attending work- 
shops. While persons leave the workshops with sufficient knowledge, they 
are often hesitant to assume Initiative without practical experience In 
conducting implementation activities. Plans are now being formulated to pro- 
vide opportunities for such persons to assist experienced persons in conducting 
awareness conferences, commitment phase activities, and other Inservice work- 
shops. Once implementors have seme practical experience they will be invited 
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to attend a brief (two-day) follow-up session conducted by the R&D Center's 
Iiopleoientation staff* 

Network Leadership Development Activities . The R & D Center has always 
considered it necessary to cooperate with the IGE leadership in each of the 
states in establishing relationships atnong agencies that want to cooperate 
in implementing IGE and in planning mutually rewarding activities* It is 
these relationships and plans that permit the IGE support system to be effec- 
tive in assuring the continuing success of IGE* During the period of the 
referenced grant, the R&D Center cooperated with the leaders from the 
various states in two ways, through planning meetings where repr<*8entatlves 
from the SICCs in the fourteen "original" state IGE networks were brought 
together along with representatives from the nine prospective networks and 
through on-site visits to each of the states* In this report the discussion 
will focus on the planning meetings. 

On February 11-12» 19 74 a two-day planning meeting was held. The 
meeting was cosponsored by the R&D Center and the UW/SRF Project. Each 
statf was invited to send a teacher educator, a local district superinten- 
dent or other local central office staff person, and the state IGE coordina- 
tor* The R&D Center, the UW/SRF PRoject, and the networks shared the 
e9q>enses. Persons from states other than the fourteen states presently 
establishing networks were invited, but paid their own expenses. Fifty-elgiht 
persons from twenty states attended the meeting. The purpose of the planr 
ning meeting was to bring together the various representatives and discuss 
with them their progress and problems in forming the networks. The discus- 
sion provided the setting in which to explain the prototype of a state IGE 
network* The prototype (described earlier in this report) proved to be 
helpful for the representatives as they organized their respective networks* 
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The nee ting also provided en opportunity to firmly establish the dates and 
sites for the five upcoming Implementation leadership workshops. 

The second planning workshop supported by funds from the DIE grant was 
held Septenber 30-October 2, 1974. Each of the twenty-three states having 
formal or Informal agreements with the R & D Center were asked to send par- 
ticipants who could represent their state IGE coordinating councils; 107 
persons attended the n»etlng. 

Designed as a planning workshop, the objectives of the meeting focused 

on having each of the SICCs prepare long-range plans for the implementation 

of IGE according to the model of implementation described in the Manual for 

36 

Starting and Maintaining State IGE Networks. The objectives for the plan- 
ning workshop centered on the five outcomes for state IGE networks (see 
page 56). 

The conplete agenda for the three-day conference is attached as Appen- 
dix G. 

With a few exceptions, each of the state committees produced long- 
ranpo plans compatible with each of the five outcomes. Copies were made of 
the plans from the individual states and distributed to the other states. 
According to many comments made by participants during the conference, knowl- 
edge that their work would be copied and distributed to the other state com- 
mittees served as a motivating force for them to produce as worthwhile a set 
of plans as possible. As an exaiqple of the productive efforts e3q;>ended by 
meidt>er8 of the SICCs, a conplete set of materials prepared by the Massachu- 
setts group is attached to this report as Appendix H. 



Klausmeier, Walter, Line, op. cit. 
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Leadership Developnient Activities^ 1974-1975 

37 

Under funds granted the R & D Center by NIE In June 1974, the R & D 
Center will continue to provide inplementatlon leadership workshops and to 
cooperate with the SICCs In network leadership development activities. Imple- 
mentation leadership workshops have been expanded to Include two of the R&D 
Center's curriculum and Instruction products, the Wisconsin Design for Reading 
Skill Development (WDRSD) and Individually Guided Motivation (IGM). Network 
leadership development activities will consist of visits by the R&D Center's 
Iii|>lementation staff to the states, visits by individual SICCs to the R&D 
Center, and a spring 1975 planning meeting for all SICCs. 

The following schedule of in^lementation and planning workshops has been 
established: 



TYPE OP WORKSHOP DATE SITE 



Leadership Workshops for 
IGE Inplementors 


Feb. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


3-7, 1975 
14-18, 1975 
20-24, 1975 


TaiBpa, Florida 
Denver, Colorado 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Leadership Workshops for 
Teacher Educators 


Jan. 
June 
Aug. 


13-17, 1975 
2-6, 1975 
11-15, 1975 


San Jose, California 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Leadership Workshops for 
IGM Itoplementors 


March, 1975 
June, 1975 


Columbus, Ohio 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Leadership Workshops for 
WDRSD Iiq> lament ors 


Feb. 
Apr. 
May 


5-7, 1975 
7-9, 1975 
28-30, 1975 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, DC 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Planning Workshop for 
State IGE Coordinating 
Councils 


May 


5-7, 1975 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 



Continuation of the Dissemination/Implementation of Individually Guided 
Education; An Alternative Form of Elementary School , op. dt. 

ERIC 



The objectives for the above listed worksnops will be similar to those 
used in previous inplesientor workshops. The proposed inprovemeiits for future 
workshops described in the previous section will be implemented while co»- 
plating the funded activities. 

Another leadership development effort is being initiated by the R&D 
Center under the scope of work of the June 19 7A funding. The R & D Center 
is establishing the first four of a possible seven or eiglit regional (multi- 
state) IGE cente'^. These regional IGE centers will, in time, be able to 
provide iiiq[>lementation leadership workshops for all R & D Center products 
and for the UW/SRF IGE Teacher Education Project materials. 

Summary 

The goal of the R & D Center's leadership development activities de- 
scribed in this chapter is that within five years any state IGE network will 
become a mature organization that has made the transition into the renewal 
phase. Such a network will have the requisite organizational arrangements 
established and sufficient personnel resources to realize the outcomes for 
state IGE networks. The network will also be a menber of the Council of 
Representatives of AIGE and be affiliated with the appropriate regional IGE 
center. 

To this end, the R&D Center sponsors and conducts inq^lementation work- 
shops, planning meetings, and maintains frequent contact with each of the 
SICCs. 



APPENDIX A 



Prototype Agendas for: 

1. Awareness Conference 

2. Principal-Unit Leader Workshop 

3. >Day Pre-Opening of School Workshop 

4. S-Day Pre-Opening of School Workshop 
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PRcyronrpic agenda for a one-day awareness conference 



The objective of the one-day workshop is to develop within building 
administrators and central office personnel an awareness of the Individually 
Guided Education ) concepts. This conference should enable the parti- 
cipants to decide whether or not any of their schools night make the organi- 
sational change. 



9:30-10:15 



10:15-10:30 
10:30-11:00 



11:00-11:30 
11:30-12:00 



12:00- 1:15 
1:15- 2:00 
2:00- 2:45 
2:45- 3:00 
3:00- 3:30 



Greetings* history, and rationale of the R & D 
Center/inpleaentation agency effort 

Discussion of workshop objectives 

Overview of IGE 

Pllm: "Think Kids" 

Seven Components of IGE 

Break 

The prototypic MUS-E organisation 

Systeowide Program Committee (SPC) 
Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) 
Instruction and Research Unit (I & R Unit) 

The Instructional Programing Model (IPM) for the 
individual student 

Instructional programs and curriculum materials 
comoatible with the instructional programing model; 
e.g., t-he Wisconsin Design for Readin g Skill 
Development 

Lunch 

"Through the Eyes of the Principal" 

"The Role of the Unit Leader— The Team Approach" 

Break 

"Where Do We Go From Here?" 
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PR0TOTYPIC AGENDA FOR A THREE-AAY 
PRINCIPALS AND PROSPECTIVE UNIT LEADERS (PUL) WORKSHOP 



Session I Overview and workshop objectives 
Origin of ICE 

Report of ICE national implementation 
Film: "Think Kids" 
Seven Components of IGE 



Session II Wbrkshop objectives and IGE: A simulation 

Phase 1: Preasssessment 

Phase 2: Instructional sessions 

"Instructional Programing in IGE" 

"MUS-E— Roles and Responsibilities" 

"The Multiunit School-— its Organization and Opera- 
tions" 

"Grouping Patterns" 

"Educational Objectives*' 

"Assessment In IGE" 

Independent activity 

Phase 3: "Rap-up" of the day's activities 



Session III Phase 1: Overview of Session III 

Phase 2: Problem Identification process 

Phase 3: "Use of Auxiliary and Special Area Personnel" 

"Grouping Students for Instruction" 

"Logistics of Inplementationr-Organization of 
Instructional Katerials" 

"Logistics of Implementation — Curriculum, Staff, 
and Pupil Scheduling" 

"Managing Pupil Progress— Record Keeping" 
"Reporting Pupil Progress" 
"Impact of Teaming" 

Rap session on topics such as "Selecting an IGE 
Curricular Area" and "Establishment of Visitation 
Policies" 

Phase 4: Curricular products 



PUI. VK)RKSHi)F (Continued) 



Session IV Phase 1: Overview and objectives of tIC tasks 

Phase 2: The IIC from each school will work to ac- 
conq^iish the following: 

a. a possible MUS-E organizational design 
for their school 

b* a tentative staff inservice program 

c. the proposed roles and responsibilities 
for the various staff positions 

d. suggested ways of obtaining three to five 
hours of planning tintt for eadk unit 

e. plans to obtain paraprofessional assistance 
on a paid basis, and/or alternative plans 
to obtain paraprofessional assistance if 
not available on a paid basis 

f • the proposed currlcular area for which 
the instructional programing model will be 
applied 



Session V 



Workshop evaluation and "rap-t^)** 
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8UCGB8TBO FLOW OF ACTtVITXES FOR A THR£E->OAY 
PRINCIPAL-UNIT UADSR (PUL) STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP 



Session I 



Session II 
Phase 1 



Preassess- 
ment 



Session II 
Phase 2 



< 



MUS-E 
organization 
& operations 



MUS-E roles 
& responsi'- 
bilities 



MUS-E 
organization 
& operations 



MUS-E roles 
& responsi- 
bilities 



MUS-E 
organization 
& operations 



MUS-E 
organization 
& operations 



Overview & 
Workshop 
Objectives 



J 



Grouping 
patterns 



Instructional 
programing 
in ICE 



Grouping 
patterns 



Instruct ional 
programing 



in 



IGE 



Grouping 
patterns 



Instructional 
programing 
in IGE 



Behavioral 
objectives 



Assessment 
in IGE 



Behavioral 
objectives 



Assessment 
in IGE 



Behavioral 
objectives 



Assessment 
in IGE 



Independent 
activities 
in: 



MUS-E 
organization 
6 operations 



Grouping 
patterns 



Bdiavioral 
objectives 



MUS-E roles 
& responsi- 
bilities 



Instructional 
programing 
in IGE 



Assessment 
in IGE 



PUL NORICSHOP (Contiaued) 



Session II 
Phase 3 



{ 



"Rap-up" 



Session 
Phase 



Session III 
Phase 2 



n III r 

{ 



Session III 
Phase 3 



Overview 
prob. Ident* 



Small 
group 1 



Saall 
group 2 



Small 
group 3 



Panel 
response 



Uses of 
auxiliary & 
special area 

personnel 



< 



Grouping of 
students 



Record 
keeping 



Organization 
of Inst, 
materials 



Rap 
session 



Record 
keeping 



Reporting 

pupil 
progress 



Scheduling 



Organisation 
of Inst, 
materials 



Session III 
Phase 4 



Curriculum 
Products 



Scheduling 



loqpact 
of 
teaming 



loq^act 
of 
teaming 



BEST COPY mmii 
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Session IV 
Phase 1 



Session IV 
Phase 2 



Session V 



PUL WOBKSHOP (Ckmtiaued) 



Overview 



lie 

meeting 




lie 

meeting 




lie 

meeting 




lie 
meeting 



Evaluation 
& "rap-up" 
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PROTOTYPIC y-DfX PRE-OPENING OF SCHOOL WORKSHOP 



The preschool workshop is designed to provide the entire staff with a 
conceptual understanding of IGE. It is also designed to provide time 
in which the units can begin to prepare their procedures and programs prior 
to the opening of school. Basic to this strategy are two assumptions: 
first, the principal and unit leaders or key teachers have attended a three- 
day staff development workshop; second, the IXC has drafted a preliminary 
statement of objectives for their IGE curricular areaCs). 

The introductory phase (1/B) is designed to provide a perspective from 
which to view the commitment to IGE. 

The IGE simulation (1/C) is a method vhlch will provide conceptual unr- 
derstanding of IGE. 

Upon the completion of the preliminary activities, the participants 
should have a conceptual base from which to build the program for their par- 
ticular school environment. 

The second day begins with a crucial activity (2/A)— the establishment 
of the program objectives. It cannot be stressed enough that the establish- 
ment of the objectives is of paramount importance in assuring the success 
of IGE. Even though the IIC has drafted tentative objectives, they 
cannot be accepted without the opportunity for the staff to react to them. 
It will be the total staff's responsibility to accept, modify, add to, or 
subtract from this rough draft and build it into a form acceptable to the 
majority of the staff. 

The discussion of the staff roles (2/F) is to develop an understanding 
of each role in the organization. It is extremely important that each staff 
role be defined in writing. If each staff mender understands the roles 
assumed in the IGE organization, there will be an increase in the com- 
petency base of IGE and there will also be more effective communication 
channels available. 

The remaining time in the workshop is designed to develop procedures 
suggested in, but not limited to, the tentative agenda. The concluding 
activity (2/G) brings together the procedures developed by the ICC for 
building-wide coordination. 
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PROTOTYPIC 5-MY PRE-OPENING OF SCHOOL WORKSHOP 



The rationale for the 5-day workshop is to provide a basic competency 
in regard to IGE and to provide activities that will assist the units in 
developing procedures and programs for inplementing IGE. 

The strategy is based on three assuiq>tions: first, the principal and 
unit leaders have attended a prior training workshop; second, the IXC has 
drafted a preliminary statement of its educational program objectives; 
and third, a copy of staff roles and responsibilities is available for 
each staff member* 

The initial introductory activities (1/B) are designed to provide a 
perspective from which the staff can begin to build their coiqpetency in 
IGE. Following the viewing of **Think Kids,** the presentation of the basic 
organisational pattern of the staff will provide a realistic base from 
which the IGE program can be built. At this time a presentation of the 
week's objectives will give the staff st^ility and direction as they work 
through the week's activities. 

The IGE simulation (1/C) is a* method to provide information ehout IGE. 
Upon the completion of these activities the participants will have a conr 
ceptual base from which to build their particular IGE program. 

At the conclusion of each day's activities an IIC mseting is held. 
This meeting is vital to the success of the workshop and resultant IGE pro- 
grams. The first IIC meeting should address itself to a critique of the 
day's activities and make any needed changes. 

The initial activities (2/A) on the second day are designed to begin 
hannonizing the unit so it can function as an effective group. The unit 
leader also briefly explains his operational strategy in preparing for the 
Is^iementation of IGE. 

The next activity (2/B) is the presentation of the preliminary state- 
ment of the educational program objectives. The units will discuss their 
reactions to it. No attempt should be made at this point to formulate defi- 
nite revisions of the objectives. This will be done at a later date when 
the staff has Increased its understanding of IGE. 

Activity 2/C is designed to be an intermediate phase between the 
conceptual base and practical implemertation. The 2/C phase brings into 
perspective the roles within a particular school environment in relation 
to the in^lementation of IGE. 

The IIC meeting should key on the suggested agenda items If they 
have not been discussed previously. 

Since there may be many polisles and practices over which the local 
school unit has little or no control, the principal shoiad present them 
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as suggested for the opening of the third day, phase 3/A. This will at 
least provide some uniform dissemination of information rather than leaving 
the staff unaware of district policies or subject to heresay or misinfor- 
mation. 

At this point in the workshop, 3/B, the staff should have a basic cow- 
cept of IGE and how it can be implemented. The 3/B phase Is designed to 
pull together the staff's reaction to the preliminary statement of the ob- 
jectives. It is at this point that they formulate any additions, subtrac- 
tions, or revisions to the preliminary statement and submit them in writing 
to the lie via their unit leader. 

The short 3/C activity is to remind the staff that the behavioral ob- 
jectives are a means to an end and not an end in themselves. The objectives 
give direction to a unit's activities. 

Following the presentation of a general outline of the IGE curricular 
area(s), phase 3/D, the units begin developing procedures and programs as 
outlined in 3/E of the suggested agenda. Several items are vital during 
this phase: 

1. Motivation and enthusiasm shotild increase althou^ 
frustration may occur. 

2. The unit leader should utilize various techniques 
and materials to increase the understanding of IGE 
based upon the unit's needs. 

3. The suggested agenda items can be altered to fit 
local needs, but from the experience of many unit 
leaders, those items should be developed to ensure 
effective operation. 

The lie activities on Day 3 incltide the integration of the staff re- 
sponses to the preliminary draft of the program objectives. The IIC then 
finalizes the educational program's objectives. It is also necessary to 
critique carefully the day's activities. This is the first day of formal 
unit operation and it is essential that the unit function as successfully 
as possible. 

The activities on the fourth day begin by having the IIC present the 
finalized statement of objectives. This will remind the staff they they 
are all working toward a common goal. 

The units then continue the activities begun in phase 3/E. By the 
conclusion of the day, each unit must have prepared the schedule of acti- 
vities for the first week of school. 

The IIC activities include critiquing the day's program and reviewing 
the activities for the first week of school. This review can answer several 
questions. Are students oriented sufficiently? Will there be any conflicts 
in terms of facility usage? Could activities from several units be conh- 
bined to avoid duplication of activities? Are we ready to begin school? 



The final day of the workshop is designed to bring the staff back Lo» 
gether. It begins with a post-assessnent. This should demonstrate to each 
staff aenber how much knowledge and understanding of that knowledge they 
actually gained. 

The lie then presents the activities for the first week of school to 
the total staff. The remainder of the day, the units work to finalize their 
activities in preparation for the opening of school. 

The lie that day critiques the workshop. It also uses the results of 
the post-assessment to begin developing its yearly inservlce program. 
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1. Assessnent from IGE 
simulation materials 








ACTIVITY 


1 

I. Post-assessment on: 

a. Behavioral Objectives 

b. Grouping Patterns 

c. Assessment in IGE 

d. Instructional Programing Model 

e. MUS-E Roles and Responsibilities 

f . MUS-E Organization and Operations 


lie presents a schedule of activities for 
the first day of school 


Continue activities from 3/E and 4/A 


1. Critique 

2. Analyze post-assessment data as a 
basis for developing the year's 
inservlee program 


APPROXIMATE 
TIME NEEDED 


• 

c 


30 min. 


Remainder of 
day 




GROUPING 
PATTERN 




LARGE 


UNIT 


lie 


i 


5/A 


oo 
*»* 

•A 


5/C 


5/D 
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AGREEMENT 
(1972-73) 



TOXS AGRFKMENT is entered into as o£ this day of , 1972, 

by and between the BOARD OF REGCNTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCX}NSIN 
SYSTEM (a Wisconsin corporation), hcreaftv.r called UNIVERSITY, and 

®^ IGE/MUS-E Implementation 

Agent and/or Subcontractor, hereafter called AGENCY. 



WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS, UNIVERSITY has received financial support from the United 
States Government through funding granted UNIVERSITY'S department 
called WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING, 
hereafter called CENTER, to implement and maintain Individually Guided 
Education in Multiunit Elementary Schools, hereafter called IGE/MUS-E, 
in a nationwide network, and 

WHEREAS, UNIVERSITY wishes to engage the AGENCY to implement and main- 
tain IGE/MUS-E. 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties agree as fellows: 

1. The terms of this agreement shall be in force from the date it is 
fully executed until May 31, 1973. 

2 . T he CrNTKR arrpos to : 

A. provide financial assistance to the AGENCY in the estimated 

amount of for servicing IGE/MUS-E schools 

(listed in Attachment D) established prior to May 30, 1972, 

establishing an estimated new IGE/MUS-E schools during 

the period June 1, 1972 to February 1, 1973, and reporting pro- 
gress as required by the CE^^TER. The actual amount of financial 
assistance provided will be dependent upon the number of new 
IGE/MUS-E schools established during the period June 1, 1972 

to February 1, 1973 and in accordance with the Financial 
Assistance Formula outlined in Attachment C. 

B. provide the financial assistance specified in paragraph 
2. A. above. Progress payments will be made by the CENTER 
based upon the actual number of new IGE/MUS-E schools estab- 
lished and in accordance with the terms of the following 
payment schedule: 

Ist payment - 25% of the estimated amount specified in 2. A., 
above, upon receipt of the July 1, 1972 report. 



2nd pav-aent - 



3rd payment - 



Ath payment • 



based on the actual number of new schools estab- 
lished, 507o of the amount shown on Attachment C 
less the amount of the "Ist payment". Payment 
will be made upon receipt of the October 1, 1972 
report. 

based on actual number of new schools established, 
75% of the amount shoxm on Attachment C less the 
total amount paid In the first two payments. 
Payment will be made upon receipt of the 
February 1, 1973 report. 

the remaining balance due of the amount shown 
on Attachment C as determined by the actual 
number of new schools established during the 
period June 1, 1972 to February I, 1973. Amount 
payable upon receipt of the May 1, 1973 report. 

plan and coordinate the national IGE/MUS-E network program. 

plan and conduct workshops during the conttact period for 
coordinators and other personnel from the AGENCY and teacner 
education institutions who may participate in IGE/MUS-E 
inservice education and who may provide other services to 
staffs of local IGE/MUS-E schools. 

identify and announce the teacher education institution, sclcctcd" 
to conduct l-week workshops for experienced unit leaders, building 
principals and reading staff teachers of IGE/MUS-E. 



arrange for the AGENCY and/or local IGE/MUS-E schools to rent 
or purchase specified inservice audio-visual and printed materials 
related to IGE/MUS-E and the Wisconsin Design for Reading 
Skill Development. 

accept requests for consultant assistance to the AGENCY and 

to the local IGE/MUS-E schools and to respond positively to such 

requests within time and budget limitations. 

provide assistance for the development of IGE/MUS-E instructional, 
administrative, and related operational skills for personnel 
in IGE/MUS-E schools established in 1972-73 and in prior years 
within time and budget limitations. Such assistance will be 
made available at no charge to the AGENCY and will include 
planning, scheduling and conducting CENTER sponsored initial 
and continuing staff development workshops of varying length 
for IGE/MUS-E administrators, unit leaders, reading staff 
teachers, reading consultants and aides and interns. 



1. enter into no formal staff development workshops or materials 

service aixrcetni'nts (or.il or written) with local schools in the 
state seeking to implement IGE/MUS-E that have not signed a 
witten agreement with the AGENCY beforehand. 

J. encourage local school districts and state agencies to obtain 
$10 to $20 per child from additional Federal or other funding 
sources to provide supplementary funds to support new IGE/MUS-E 
school implementation efforts. , 

AGENCY agrees to t 

A. continue to service the IGE/MUS-E schools established 

prior to May 30, 1972, by providing effective communication 
channels, assisting in inservice programs and monitoring 
their progress. 

B. install new IGE/MUS-E schools as stipulated in paragraph 

2. A above between June I, 1972 and February I, 1973. 

C. provide to the CENTER a plan of activities and progress reports 
by the following dates: 

July I. 1972 - a detailed plan of activities for the 

remainder of the contract period, including 
a schedule of events, a listing of staff, 
and a listing of both continuing and 
newly established participating schools. 

October I, 1972 - an updating of the July report including 

a description of significant problems 
encountered by continuing and new IGE/MUS-E 
schools. This report will include a 
• listing of those continuing schools 
established prior to May 30, 1972, and 
a listing of new schools established 
after May 30, 1972 each listing supported 
by a statement certifying that the listed 
schools have been established and are 
operating as IGE/MUS-E schools. The 
latter list will be used as the basis 
for computing progress payments as speci- 
fied in 2.B., above. Such certification 
means that each school has (I) completed 
Its pre-opening workshop for staff; (2) 
organized its building into multlunlt 
design Including multi^ e/grade units and 
establishment of an Instructional Improvement 
Committee; and (3) implemented IGE instruc- 
tional programming in at least one subject- 
matter area. 
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February 1, 1972 - an updating of the October report Including 

a description of significant problems 
encountered by continuing and new IGE/MUS-E 
schools. This report will also include a 
listing of continuing schools and new schools 
established supported by the certification 
statement described above. 

May 1, 1973 " a final report sutnmarizing the activities 

ffhich took place during the contract 
period . 

D. utilize the financial assistance specified in paragraph 2. A 

to employ personnel to assist in the implementation of IGE/MUS-E 
schools and to provide support (secretarial, travel, supplies, 
etc.) related to such efforts as indicated in the attached 
budget. (Attachment A.) 

E. provide sufficient professional staff to supply consultant 
assistance to participating schools at the recommended minimal 
level of one full day per school semester. 

F. provide supporting services (secretarial, copying/duplicating, 
etc.) to the staff responsible for the installation and operation 
of IGE/MUS-E schools. 

G. obtain a signed agreement with each cooperating (continuing and 
new) school district concerning the conditions specified in 

the Intermediate Implementation Agency-School District Agreement. 
>(See prototype agreement Attachment B) . Copies of fully 
executed agreements shall be forwarded to the CENTER with 
each report as specified in 3.C above. 

H. participate in any United States Office of Education evaluation 
plan which may be conducted independent of the CENTER. 

I. carry out the inservice program following the guidelines for 
length of Institutes and target populations suggested by the 
Wisconsin Model on a best effort basis. 

J. arrange for consultative services to continuing and new IGE/MUS~E 
schools. This includes preopening and other types of work- 
shops for the entire staff of an IGE/MUS-E school 
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K. seek to establish cooperative working relationships with teacher 
education institutions to stimulate their interest In PJ^eparlng 
ICE/MUS-E professional personnel and teaching Interns for ICE/MU5-E 
schools. A desirable standard is the placement of no more than 
two Interns per 150 children. 

L. stimulate and demonstrate the appropriate use of IGE/MUS-E 
Inservlce materials with either the unit staff or with the 
entire IGE/MUS-E staff during the school year. 

M. provide personnel, materials, and program during the second 
semester 1972-73: 

1. for an Intensive 3-day workshop for principals and 
prospective unit leaders who plan to start IGE/HUS-E schools 
in 1973-74. 

2. for "regional", 1-day workshops for IGE/MUS-E principals 
and selected unit leaders (self-help In nature). 

N. send the state coordinator and, at the AGENCY'S discretion, one 
other person to the CENTER sponsored Institutes for AGENCY 
personnel specified in paragraph 2.D. of this agreement. 

0. Identify and select experienced principals, unit leaders, 
and reading teachers who will attend 1-week IGE/MUS-E 
workshops specified In paragraph 2.E. during the second 
semester 1972-73, summer 1973, and thereafter as openings 
are available. The CENTER will Inform each AGENCY of the 
number of openings to the various workshops as funding Is 
hot sufficient to provide for attendance by all experienced 
personnel. 

P. communicate to all schools In the state descriptions of 
the activities of IGE/MUS-E schools and the nature and 
substance of IGE/MUS-E workshops through AGENCY bulletins, 
conferences, In-house publications, and other means. 

Q. report to the CENTER In October 1972 and May 1973 any substantial 
deviations from the agreed upon inservlce program that may have 
occurred. 
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R. report to the CI-NTER by May l» 1973, any difficulties cooperating 
IGE/MUS-E schools have in meeting the performance objectives as 
outlined in Chapter 6 of Individually Guided Education and the 
Multiunit Elementary School . 

S. plan with the CENTER coordinator during the second semester 
1972-73 for the maintenance of existing IGE/MUS-E schools 
during 1973-74 and the starting of new schools during 1973-74. 

T. encourage the reading consultant of the local school district 
to work closely with each IGE/MUS-E school that plans trn start 
using liie Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development during 
1972-73.^ 

4, The following provisions of the CENTER'S contract with the USOE 
are~hcreby made a part of this agreement ; 

A. PUBLICATIONS: 

Any publication resulting from or primarily related to per- 
formance under this contract shall contain an acknowledgement 

in substantially the following form: Published by 

» supported in part by funds from the 

. United States Office of Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The opinions expressed in this publication do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policy of the Office of 
Education, and no official endorsement by the Office of Education 
should be inferred. 

B. PRINTING: 

Any and all printing, binding and duplicating performed with funds 
from this subcontract shall be done in accord within the require- 
ments of Government Printing and Binding Regulations No. 20, 
March, 1969. 



^One to four months of planning during a school year by the building 
staff with inservice assistance from a reading consultant is needed 
before a school can start using The Wisconsin Design fpr Reading 
Skill Development effectively. 



EXAMINATION OP RECORDS: 



The Subcontractor agrees that the Comptroller General or any of 
his duly authorized representatives* shall, until the expiration 
of three years after final payment under this agreement, have 
access to and the right to examine any directly pertinent books, 
documents, papers and records of the Subcontractor involving 
transactions related to the agreement. 

INSPECTION: 

The Government, through any authorized representative, has the 
right, at all reasonable times, to inspect, or otherwise evaluate 
the work performed or being performed hereunder and the premises 
in which it is being performed. If any inspection or evaluation 
Is made by the Government on the premises of a subcontractor, the 
subcontractor shall provide all reasonable facilities and assist- 
ance for the safety and convenience of the Government representa- 
tives in the performance of their duties. All Inspections and 
evaluations shall be performed in such a manner as will not unduly 
delay the work. 

CLEARANCE OF FORMS: 

In the' event the work performed involves the collection of Identical 
information from ten (10) or more individ«ials or organizations other 
than federal employees or agencies, the Subcontractor shall submit 
to the CENTER six (6) copies of all such questionnaire forms and 
survey plans for transmittal to the Office of Education for approval 
prior to their use. 

« 

COPYRIGHT: 

1. The term "materials" as used herein mear.- writings, sound 
recordings, films, pictorial reproductions, drawings, or other 
graphic representations, computer programs, and works of any 
similar nature produced or developed as a part of this contract. 
The term does not include financial reports, cost analyses and 
similar information incidental to contract administration. 

2. It is the policy of the United States Office of Education 

that the results of activities supported by it should be utilized 
in the manner which would best serve the public interest. To 
that end, except as provided in Paragraph 3, the Subcontractor 
shall not assert any rights at common law or in equity or establish 
any claim to statutory copyright in such materials; and all such 
materials shall be made freely available to the government, the 
education community and the general public. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions of Paragraph 2 above, upon 
request of the CENTER, arrangements for copyright of the materials 
for a limited period of time may be authorized by the Commissioner 
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of Education, through the Contracting Officer, upon a showing 

satisfactory to the Office of Education that such protection will 
result in luorc effective development or disschiination of the 
matorials and %«ould otherwise be in the public interest. 

4. With respect to any materials for which the t»ecuring of copy- 
right protection is authorized under Paragraph 3, the parties to 
this agreencnt; grant a royalty -free, nonexclusive and irrevocable 
license to the governncnt to publish, translate, reproduce, 
deliver perform, use, and dispose of all such materials. 

5. To the extent the Subcontractor has the right and permission 
to do so, the Subcontractor hereby grants to the government a. 
royalty-frce, nonexclusive and Irrevocable license to use in any 
manner copyright material not first produced in the performance 
of this contract but which is incorporated in the materials. 

The Subcontractor shall advise the CENTER of any such copyrighted 
material not first produced in the performance of this contract 
but which is incorporated in the materials. The Subcontractor 
shall advise the CENTER of any such copyrighted materials known 
to it not to be covered by such license. 

6. In the event that reports shall be published in several parts 
and at different times, the foregoing provisions shall be applied 
separately to each part of each report. 

PATENT RIGHTS: 

1. As used in this clause, th^ term 

(1) "Invention" or "Invention or discovery" includes any art, 
machine, manufacture, design, or composition of matter, or 
any new and useful impro^'ement thereof, or any variety of 
plant, which is or may be patentable under the Patent Laws 
of the United States of America. 

2. Determination of Rights to Inventions made by the Subcontractor 
shall be made by: 

(1) the Assistant Secretary (Health and Scientific Affairs) 
who shall have the sole and exclusive power to determine 
whether or not and where a patent application shall be 
filed, and to determine the disposition of all rights in 
such Invention, including title to and rights under any 
patent application or patent which may issue thereon. The 
determination of the Assistant Secretary (Health and 
Scientific Affairs) on all these matters shall be accepted 
as final. 

(2) the Assistant Secretary (Health and Scientific Affairs) 
who may, upon the request of the Subcontractor, determine 
to exercise his option to waive rights to the Invention in 
foreign countries. 
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3. The Col lowing disclosures and reports on inventions made under 
the Subcontract shall be furnished to the Subcontractor to the 
prime contractor: 

(1) A complete written disclosure of each such Invention 
promptly after conception or first actual or constructive 
reduction to practice, which ever occurs first under this 
subcontract. 

(2) Information in writing, as soon as practicable, con- 
cerning the date and identity of any public use, sale, or 
publication of sucli Invention made by or known to the 
Subcontractor or of any contemplated publication by the 
Subcontractor. 

(3) Upon request, such duly executed Instruments (prepared 
by the Government) and such other papers as are deemed 
necessary to vest in the Cuvernment the rights granted it 
under this clause and to enable the Government to apply for 
and prosecute any patent application, in any country, 
covering each Invention where the Government has the right 
under this clause to file such application. 

(4) Interim reports on the first anniversary of the sub- 
contract where extended or renewed and every year there- 
after listing all inventions made during the period whether 
or not previously reported or certifying that no Inventions 
were made during the applicable period. 

(5) Prior to final settlement of this subcontract, a final 
report listing all such Inventions including all those pre- 
viously listed in interim reports, or certifying that there 
are no such unreported Inventions. 

4. Patent Agreements shall be obtained by: 

(1) The Subcontractor to effectuate the provisions of this 
clause from all persons who perform any part of the work 
under this subcontract, except such clerical and manual 
labor personnel as will have no access to technical data, 
and except as otherwise authorized in writing by the prime 
contractor. 

5. Payment may be withheld under the subcontract either in the 
amount of ten percent (10%) of the amount of this subcontract 
or ten thousand dollars ($10,000), whichever is less, if the 
Subcontractor fails to furnish the written disclosures for all 
Inventions as required by paragraph 3(1) or fails to deliver to 
the prime contractor the interim reports as required by para* 
graph 3(4) of this clause, or fail^ to furnish the final report 
as required by paragraph 3(5), until the subcontractor shall 
have corrected such failure(s). The withholding of any amount 
or subsequent payment thereof to the subcontractor under the 
contract. . . ^ 
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6. In the event th« subcontractor files a patent application on 
any Invention made In the course of or under this subcontract, 
it shall Include the following statement in the first paragraph 
of the specification and in any patent issued thereon: 

"The Invention described herein was made in the course 
of, or under, a subcontract with the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, prime 
contractor with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare." 

WORK HOURS STANDARDS ACT - OVERTIME COMPEKSATION : 

This subcontract, to the extent that it is of a character specified 
in the Contract Work Hours Standards Act (40 U.S.C. 327 -330), is 
subject to the following provisions and to all other applicable 
provisions and exceptions of such Act and the regulations of the 
Secretary of Labor thereunder. 

1. Overtime requirements. No subtontractor contracting for any 
part of the subcontract work which may require or Involve 
the employment of laborers or mechanics shall require or 
permit any laborer or mechanic in any workweek in which he 
la employed on such work to work in excess of eight hours 

In any calendar day or in excess of forty hours in such 
workweek on work subject to the provisions of the Contract 
Work Hours Standards Act unless such laborer or mechanic 
receives compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times his basic rate of pay all such hours worked in excess of 
eight hours in any calendar day or in excess of forty hours in 
such workweek. Whichever is the greater number of overtime 
hours . 

2. Violation; liability for unpaid wages; liquidated damages. 
In the event of any violation of the provisions of paragraph 
1, the subcontractor responsible therefore shall be liable 
to any affected employee for his unpaid wages. In addition, 
such subcontractor shall be liable to the prime contractor 
for liquidated damages. Such liquidated damages shall be 
computed with respect to each individual laborer or mechanic 
employed in violation of the provisions of paragraph I in 
the sum of $10 for each calendar day on which such employee 
was required or permitted to be employed on such work in ex- 
cess of the standard workweek of forty hours without payment 
0f the overtime wages required by paragraph 1. 



3. Withholding for unpaid wages and liquidated damages. The 
prime contractor may withhold from the subcontractor, from 



any moneys payable on account of work performed by the sub- 
contractor, such sums as may administratively be determined 
to be necessary to satisfy any liabilities of such sub- 
contractor for unpaid wages and liquidated damages as pro- 
vided In the provisions of paragraph 2. 

• 

4. Subcontracts. Subcontracts shall insert paragraphs I 
through A of this clause in all subcontracts, and shall require 
their inclusion in all subcontracts of any tier. 

5. Records. The subcontractor shall maintain payroll records 
containing the information specified in 29 CFR (516. 2C«))* 
Such records shall be preserved for three years from the 
completion of the subcontract. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY: 

1. The subcontractor will not discriminate against any employee 
or applicant for employment because of race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin. The subcontractor will take affirm- 
ative action to ensure that applicants are employed, and that 
employees are treated during employment, without regard to 
their race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. Such 
action shall include, but not be limited to the following: 
employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; recruitment or 
recruitment advertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay 
or other forms of compensation; and selection for training, 
Including apprenticeship. The subcontractor agrees to post 
in conspicuous places, available to employees and applicants 
for employment, notices setting forth the provisions of this 
nondiscrimination clause. 

2. The subcontractor will. In all solicitations or advertisements 
for employees, state that all qualified applicants will receive 
consideration for employment without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. 

3. The subcontractor will send to each labor union or representa- 
tive of workers with which he has a collective bargaining 
agreement or other contract or understanding, a notice, to 

be provided by the agency contracting officer, advising the 
labor union or workers' representative of the subcontractor(s) 
commitments under Section 202 of Executive Order No. 11246 
of September 24, 1965, and shall post copies of the notice 
in conspicuous places available to employees and applicants 
for employment. 



A. Tht! subcontractor will comply with all provisions of Executive 
Order No. U2A6 of Suptcmbcr 2A, 1963, and of the rules, regu- 
lations, find relevant orders of the Secretary of Labor. 

5. Tho subcontractor will furnish all information and reports 
required by Executive Order No. 112A0 of Scptewber 2A, 1965, 
and by the rules, regulations, and orders of the Secretary 
of Labor, or pursuant thereto, and will permit access to his 
books, records, and accounts by the contracting agency and 
the Secretary of Labor for purposes of investigation to 
ascertain compliance with such rules, regulations, and orders. 

6. In the event of the subcontractor(s) noncompliance with the 
nondiscrimination clauses of this contract or with any of 
such rules, regulations, or orders, this subcontract may be 
cancelled, terminated or suspended in whole or in part and 
the subcontractor may be dcclf>red ineligible for further 
Government contracts in accordance with procedures authorized 
in Executive Order No. 112A6 of Septenber 2A, 1965, and such 
other sanctions may be imposed and remedies invoked as pro- 
vided in Executive Order No. 112A6 of September 24, 1965, or 
by rule, regulation, or order of the Secretary of Labor, or 
as otherwise provided by law. 

7. The subcontractor shall submit three (3) copies of its affir- 
mative action plans to the prime contractor within 120 days 
of the date of this subcontract unless exempt under the rules 
and regulations of the Secretary of Labor (Section 204, Exec- 
utive Order 11246, September 24, 1965). 

CERTIFICATION OF NOSSEGREGATED FACILITIES: 

Tie Subcontractor certifies that it docs not maintain or provide for 
its employees any segregated facilities at any of its establishments, 
and that it does not permit its employees to perform their services 
at any location, under its control, where segregated facilities are 
maintained. The Subcontractor certifies further that it will not 
maintain or provide for its employees any segregated facilities at 
any of its establishments, and that it will not permit its employees 
to perform their services at any location, under its control, which 
segregated facilities are maintained. The Subcontractor agrees 
that a breach of this certification is a violation of" the Equal Oppor 
tunity clause in this contract. As used in this certification, the 
term "segregated facilities" means any waiting rooms, work areas, 
rest rooms and wash rooms, restaurants and other eating areas, time 
clocks, locker room, and other storage or dressing areas, parking 
lots, drinking fountains, recreation or entertainment areas, trans- 
portation, and hous;.ng facilities provided for employees which are 
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segregated by explicit directive or are In fact segregated on the 

basis of race, creed, color or national origin, because of habit, 
local custom, or otherwise. The Subcontractor further agrees that 
(except where it has obtained identical certifications from proposed 
subcontractors for specific time periods) it will obtain identical 
certifications from any subcontractors prior to the award of sub- 
contracts exceeding $10,000 which are not exempt from the provisions 
of the Equal Opportunity clause; that it will retain such certi- 
fications in its files; and that it will forward the following 
notice to such proposed subcontractors (except where the proposed 
subcontractors have submitted identical certifications for specific 
time periods). 



NOTE; The penalty for making false statements is prescribed in 18 U.S.C. 



Accepted by: 

Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin System 



Ralph Farnsworth . State of 

Director, U.W. Purchasing 



Herbert J* Klausmeier 
Director, Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive 
X«earning 



Date 



Date 



ATTACHMENT A 
BUDGET 

PERSONNEL COMPEMSATXOM 

Salaries and Wages 

Personnel Benefits 

Consultant Fees 
mVEL AND PER DIEM 
RENT AND UTILITIES 
COMMUNICATIONS 
PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 
OTHER SERVICES 

Equl|Mnent Rental 

Data Processing 

Other 
SUPPLIES 
EQUIPMENT 
INDIRECT COSTS 



TOTAL 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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ATTACHMENT B 
PROTOTYPE 

MEMORANDUM OF ACIIEEMEUT BEWEEN INTERMEDIATE 
IMPLEMENTATION AGENCY AND ITS PARTICIPATING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

TO IMPLEMENT IGE/MUS-E 

The terra of this agreement shall be in force from the date it is 
fully executed until May 31, 1973. 

The Intermediate Itnnlctncncation Arcncy u<*rees to ; 

1. conduct three-day workshops for principals and prospective unit 
leaders for IGE/MUS-E implementation during 1972-73, 

2. provide consultative help of at least one-half day per month per 
participating school during the first two years of program irsplc- 
mentation. This includes consultative help for two 1-day (or 
half-day equivalents) inservice sessions for the staff of each 
7GE/MUS-E. 

3. encourage each building staff to use inservice materials appropriately. 

4. assist in securing interns and/or student teachers from cooperating 
universities for school systems desiring them. 

5. provide for communication (newsletter or other forms) among multi- 
unit schools, teacher-education institutions, and other appropriate 
agencies. 

The Pnrticinatir.g School District ag rees tot 

1, assess present teachers and other school personnel relative to 
their inclusion in a multlunlt school progir.ro. 
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2. make necessary arrangcacnts to include only compa'tiblo staff 

netfibcrs in each unit and school* Allow those who do not wish to 
participate to transfer without prejudice to another building* 

3* designate one person in the district to be responsible for suc- 
cessful operation of IG£/MUS-£*s* 

4* provide funds for staff to attend necessary workshops and inservi<e 
programs* 

5* implement a well-planned local inservice education program to re- 
train staff* It is strongly recommended that during the second 
semester the principal and unit leaders conduct an inservice pro- 
gram* Minimum amounts of time which are recommended to develop 
the multiunit elementary school concept are listed below: 

February 4 hours April 4 hours 

March 4 hours May 4 hours 

Each school may determine its wishes to hold sessions once a week, 

twice a month, once a month, or once every alternate month to 

achieve the minimum amount of time* 
6* hold a 3-5 day workshop for the staff. of each building in late 

August or early September for the purpose of developing IGE in 

one subject matter area* 
7* hold two 1-day (or 4 one-half day equivalent) workshops for the 

staff of each building during the school year* 
8* implement IGE/MUS-E as specified below in schools: 

8* Organize a complete building in multiuni't design to include: 

(1) Multi-agc/grade units* 

(2) Aide(s) for each unit (voluntary or paid). 

(3) Unit leaders, with released time for planning* 

ERIC 
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M Establish an Instructionnl Improvement Committee (HO 

and delegate dccision-naUnp. Pf- ^r/'''''^'LculirW 
to Ihcm. Make provisions to ihQ IIC to meet rcfiularly 

each week* 

(5) Provide 3-5 hours of instructional unit (cooperative team) 
planning time per week and during the school day. 

b. Curriculum 

(1) Implement ICE instructional programming in at least o"e 
r»Mort..matter area during, the first year of implementation. 

(2) Grant each building permission to use appropriate in^truc- 
tional materials and assessment procedures in ICE subject- 
matter areas, based upon needs of their children, that 
include these components: 

(a) Performance objectives 

(b) Assessment for objectives 

(c) Diversified learning activities 

(d) Post-assessment and evaluation 

c. Parent Cosr.'aunication 

(X) Implement a planned program of parent communication 
develop (through encouragement by Central Office) greater flexi- 
bility In relation to materials, time, space, funds and personnel, 
participate in any U. S. Office of Education evaluation plan to 
be conducted in relation to IGE/>IUS-E. 

report to the Intermediate Implementation Agency in early October 
1972 and May 1973 any substantial deviations from the agreed upon 
Inservice program that may have occurred. 

report to the Intermediate Implementation Agency by April 15, 1973 
any difficulties experienced in meeting performance objectives. 



Accepted by: 



Intermediate Implementation School District 

Agency 



Authorised Signature Authorised Signature 



Title Titli 



Date Date 



DCMrbat 
1/19/72 



ATTACHMENT C 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FORMULA 

No. of New Amount of 

Schools Established Financial Assistance 



0-14 


-0- 


15 


$15,000 


16 


16,000 


17 


17,000 


18 


18,000 


19 


18,000 


20-29 


. 20,000 


30-39 


24,000 


AO and over 


28,000 



APPENDIX C 
Copies of: 

1973-74 Subcontract and 1974-75 Subcontract 
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IA2 

MEMORANDUM OP AGREEMEMT 
(1973-74) 

TOIS AGREEMENT is entered into as of the 2nd day of August, 1973, by and 
between the BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SYSTEM (a 
Wisconsin corporation), hereafter called UNIVERSITY, and the Minnesota State 
Department of Education, Division of Instruction, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Section, as an I6E/MUS-E Implementation Agent, hereafter called 
AGENCY. 

WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS, UNIVERSITY has received financial support from the United States 
Government through funding granted UNIVERSITY'S department called WISCONSIN 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING, hereafter called 
CENTER, to nationally implement, maintain and refine Individually Guided 
Education in Multiunit Elementary Schools, hereafter called I6E/MUS-E, by 
the establishment and maintenance of State IGE/MUS-E Networks, and 

WHEREAS, UNIVERSITY wishes to engage the AGENCY to establish and/or maintain 
a State IGE/MUS-E Network to implement, maintain, and refine IGE/MUS-E in 
schools, 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties agree as follows: 
I. The terms of this Agreement shall be in force from the date it is fully 

executed until Septeoiber 30, 1974. 
H. The CENTER agrees to: 

A. Provide financial assistance in the amount of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) to the AGENCY for the period of this Agreement 
for the purpose of establishing and/or maintaining a State IGE/MUS-E 
Network to implement, maintain, and refine IGE/MUS-E in schools. 
An initial payment in two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500) 
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to the AGENCY will be due on September 1, 1973, upon receipt of 
an Invoice and the documents specified In III. I. I. » and a final 
payment of two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500) to the 
AGENa will be due on September 1, 1974, upon receipt of an Invoice 
and the document specified In I IX. I. 2. 

B. Participate In efforts to establish a National Organization of 
State IGE/MUS-E Networks. 

C. Provide training opportunities In the form of leadership workshops 
for representatives of the State IGE/MUS-E Networks. In this 
regard, the CENTER proposes to conduct four (4) one-week leadership 
workshops on the Madison campus between July 1, 1973, and September 1, 
1974. A maximum of 75 participants will attend each trarkshop. The 
CENTER will provide financial support to participants to allay 
travel and living costs. 

D. . Provide consultation services to the AGENCY as required. On-site 

consultation will be limited to one visit during the period of this 
agreement . 

E. Maintain a cooperative relationship with the University of Wisconsin 
Sears Roebuck Foundation Project In working with the State 
IGB/MUS-E Network. 

III. The AGENCY agrees to: 

A. Form and Identify members of a State IGE/MUS-E Network that will 
Include the following participating meinber groups: 

1. The state education agency, 

2. One or more teacher education Institutions, 

3. One or more large school districts of Minnesota, 

4. One or more small school districts of Minnesota. 

o 
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Xnvite and encourage participation in the State XGB/NIIS-E Network 
by other organizations, such as: 

1. State teacher organizations » 

2. State elementary school principals association* 

3. State Parent-Teacher Organization, 

4. Other state groups with a direct interest in elementary 
education. 

Ensure that each meniber group appoints one person as a representative 
to the State IGE/MUS-E Network. 

Ensure that a State IGE/NUS-E Net-^rk chairperson, executive 
secretary, or similar role will be appointed and that such person 
will be identified to the CENTER. 

Ensure that one or more individuals will be selected to represent 
the State IGE/MUS-E Network in the National Organization of State 
IGE/MUS-E Networks. 

Ensure that participating member groups will meet and define the 
roles and responsibilities of each group in the operation of the 

ft 

State IGE/MUS-E Network to provide for complete compliance with 
the Center's IGE/MUS-E implementation model. 

Ensure that each participating member group in the State IGE/MUS-E 
Network will accomplish one or more of the following efforts, so 
that all of the following efforts are accomplished by the Network 
during the period of this agreement: 

1. Plan and implement the ir lallation of new IGE/MUS-E schools, 

2. Plan and start a maintenar.^e and refinement program, 

3. Plan a preservice (undergraduate) teacher education program 
including IGE/MUS-E concepts and practices, 

4. Plan a graduate program for unit leaders for IGE/MUS-E schools. 



Agreed to: 



Agreed to: 



Board of Regents of the 
university of Wisconsin System 



ISIphFarnswcvth 
Director, Purchasing 



Richarci A. Rossmilier, Director 
Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning 



Bate" 





.4oward b. Casmey./Ciommtpsioner 
Minnesota Department of Education 




Richard J^fesenburg 
.ete IGE Coordinator 
Minnesota Department of Education 



Date 
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S. Plan a graduate program to prepare elenentary principals 
for IGE/MUS-E schools. 
H. Provide continuing effort to increase the nunber of participating 

member groups in the State IGE/MUS-E Network. 
X. Furnish the CENTER the following reports: 

1. Prior to September 1, 1973, 

a. A line item budget to support the $5,000 specified 
in XI .A. 

b. A planning document covering the period of the agreement. 
The plan should include but not be limited to projections 
as to the nuod>ers of each type of participant involved 
in the State IGE/MUS-E Network and the roles and 
responsibilities of each. 

2. Prior to Septeniber 1, 1974, 

a. A final report which summarizes all activities specified 
in Section III of this agreement that were accomplished 
during the year. This report should also include plans 
for subsequent years and recommended changes to approach 
and operation to improve the IGE/MUS-B Network model. 
J. Utilize the financial assistance provided by the CENTER for State 
XGE/NUS-E Network purposes only and limited to expenses other than 
salaries, such as travel, communications, supplies, services, 
honoraria, and conferences. 
IV. This Agreement is subject to cancellation by the UNIVERSITY in the event 
funding from the United States Government is withdrawn or otherwise not 
available to the CENTER. 
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PROTOTYPE STATE IGE NETWORK SUBCONTRACT* 
(1974-75) 



SUBCONTRACT # 



Between 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SYSTEM 

and 



Under 

PRIME CONTRACT NE-C-CO- 3-0065 



bTa™ en ^ SS^RdTf ^olmTil THE '^Ivll siT. OF WISCONSIN SYSTeA 

(a Wisconsin corporation), hereafter called UNIVERSITY, and ^^^^^.^ ^ " 

^ as an implementation agency, hereafter 

called AGENCY. ~ 



WITNESSETH 



WHEREAS jNIVERSITY, in behalf of the WISCONSIN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING, hereafter called CENTER, has received financial st^- 
port from the National Institute of Education through Prime Contract NE-C-OO- 
V0065 to implement nationally Individually Guided Education, hereafter called 
IGE, by the establishment and maintenance of state IGE networks and regional 
IGE centers and by conducting leadership workshops, and 

WHEREAS, UNIVERSITY wishes to engage the AGENCY to establish and maintain a 
state IGE network to implement, maintain, and refine IGE in schools. 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties agree as follows: 

1 The effective period of this subcontract will be from the date it is 
fully executed until June 30, 1975, unless otherwise provided for by 
modification to this subcontract. 

II. The CENTER agrees to: 



♦Subject to approval by the National Institute of Education and the State of 
Wisconsin 



t 
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A* Provide financial assistance in the amount of 

^ to the AGENCY for the period of 

this subcontract for the purpose of establishing and/or maintaining 
a state IGE network to implement, maintain, and refine I6B in schools* 

!• an Initial payment of to 

the AGENCY will be due on ^ 19 7A, 

upon receipt by the CENTER of an invoice and the documents 
specified in III.J.l., 

2* an interim payment of — ..-^—.....-^ 

^to the AGENCY will be due on February 1, 1975, 

upon receipt by the CENTER of an invoice and an Interim 
report as specified in III.J.2. , and 

3* a final payment of , — 

to the AGENCY will be due on June 30, 1975, upon 

receipt by the CENTER of an invoice and a final report as 
specified in III* J. 3* 

B* Provide training opportunities in che form of leadership workshops 
for representatives of the state IGE network* In this regard, the 
CENTER, in cooperation with the UU/SRF IGE Teacher Education Project, 
proposes to conduct a series of leadership workshops between July 1, 
1974 and Decenber 31, 1975 as follows: 

1. three for Multlunlt School-Elementary (HDS-E) implemen- 
tors 

2. three for Individually Guided Education (IGE) teacher 
educators 

3* three for Individually Guided ttotivatlon (IGM) Implemen- 
tors 

4. five for Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 
(WIMtSD) implementors 

C. Allocate participation by representatives of the state IGE network 
tor each of the above mentioned series of leadership workshops as 
follows : 

1. three positions for tfllS-E workshops 

2. three positions for IGE teacher educator workshops 

3. three positions for IGM workshops 

4. two positions for WDRSD workshops 

Thp CENTER will provide a stipend of $100 per position for 
workshops 1, 3, and 4 (above) to help defray the e:q>enses 
for persons attending the workshops. It is understood by 
the parties that stipends to help defray the esqitenses for 
persons attending workshop 2 above vill be prodded by the 
UW/SRF IGE Teacher Education Project. 

D. Host a one-day meeting in the fall of 1974 for three representatives 
of the State IGE Coordinating Council (SICC) in Madison and support 
the travel, lodging, and meal expenses for one representative from 
the SICC. The purpose of such meeting is to confer with CENTER staff 
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and others relative to the progress in organization and programs 
of Che state IGE network. 

E. Conduct, in cooperation with the UW/SRF ICE Teacher Education Pro- 
ject, a three-day spring 1975 workshop for at least three repre- 
sentatives from each SICC; such workshop will be for all state 
IGE network SICCs and focus on such matters as continued planning, 
exchange of ideas and experiences, and identification of problems 
and possible resolutions. The CENTER will provide a $100 stipend 
per attendee to help defray the expeiu»es of travel, lodging, and 
meals for each of three representatives from each SICC. 

F. Provide two days of consulting to the state IGE network. Such 
consultation may be utilized for assistance in running awareness 
conferences, principal-unit leader workshops, maintenance- 
refinement workshops, and consultation with the SICC, Regional 
IGE Coordinating Councils (RICCs), teacher education groups, 
and/or planning task forces. 

G. Conduct t* om-site visits to meetings of the SICC by a member 
of the CENTER staff. 

H. Establish four regional IGE centers, in teacher education institu- 
tions located in various parts of the country. Such regional IGE 
centers will provide assistance (at cost) to state IGE networks 
through such means as conducting leadership workshops and consult- 
ing services. Each regional IGE center will have an advisory 
board comprised, in part, of representatives from each of the SICCs 
in t.»e respective regions. 

I. Annually publish a national state IGE network directory and a 
directory of IGE schools. 

J. Maintain a cooperative relationship with the University of Wiscon- 
sin Sears-Roebuck Foundation IGE Teacher Education Project in 
working with the state IGE network. 

III. The AGENCY agrees to: 

A. Form and identify menbers of a state IGE network that will include 
the following participating member groups: 

1. the state education agency 

2. nne or more teacher education institutions 

3. one or more intermediate education agencies, if appro- 
priate 

A. one or more local education agencies 

B. Invite and encourage participation in the state IGE network by 
other organizations, such as: 

1. state teacher organizations 

2. state elementary school principals association 
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3, state parent-* teacher organization 

A. other state groups with a direct interest in elementary 
education 

C. Organize Regional IGE Coordinating Councils (RICCs) and a State ICE 
Coordinating Council (SICC) as outlined in A Manual fo r Starting 
and Maintaining State IGE Networks . 

D. Identify to the CENTER by Uoveinber 15, 1974 the SICC chairperson. 
Rice chairperson, an SICC executive 8<>cretary or similar role who 
will serve as state IGE coordinator, the coordinators for each 
Rice, local education agency IGE coordinator, and a current list 
of IGE schools in the state IGE network. 

E. Ensure that the state IGE network will apply for membership in 
the State IGE Network Division of the national Association for 
Individually Guided Education (AIGE). 

F. Ensure that participating meniber groups will meet and define the 
roles and responsibilities of each group In the operation of the 
state IGE network to provide the complete compliance with the 
center's IGE implementation model as outlined in A Manual for 
Starting and Maintaining State IGE Networks . 

G. Ensure that each participating menber group In the state ICE 
network will accomplish one or more of the following activities, 
so that all of the following efforts are accomplished by the 
state IGE network during the period of this subcontract: 

1. carry out the requisite activities to assist at least 
^ schools in making the changeover to IGE 

2. plan and carry out appropriate inservi<*e activities to 
help all existing IGE schools maintain and re- 
fine the implementation of IGE 

provide assistance to at least one teacher education 
institution in plannxng a preservice (undergraduate) 
teacher education program Including IGE concepts and 
practices 

4. provide assistance to at least one teacher education 
Institution in planning a graduate program for unit 
leaders and staff teachers for IGE schools 

5. provide assistance to at least one teacher education 
Institution in planning a gradtiate program to prepare 
elementary principals and other school administrators 
for IGE schools 

H. Provide continuing effort to increase the nuniber of participating 
menber groins in the state IGE network. 

I. Utilize the financial assistance provided by the CENTER for state 
IGE network purposes only and limited to expenses (other than 
salaries) such as travel, conmuni cations, supplies, services, 
honoraria, and conferences. 
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J. Funiish the CENTER the following documents and reports: 

1. Prior to Septeniber » 19 7A, 

a. a line item budget (see Appendix C) to support 
the $7,500 specified in II. A. 

b. a planning document covering the period of the 
subcontract. The plan should include, but not 
be limited to: 

1) projections as to the nuxnbers of each type 
of participating agency to be included in 
the state IGE network and the roles and 
responsibilities of each 

2) identification of the prospective meniber 
agencies and their representatives 

3) identification of agencies which will car- 
ry out the activities identified In III. G. 1-5 

4) timelines when the activities in III.G.1-5 
will be carried out 

5) projected estimates of the dollar value 
contributions of meiiber agencies to the 
activities specified above 

2. Prior to February 1, 1975, 

a. an interim progress report related to the activities 
specified in the initial planning document specified 
in III.J.l. 

3. Prior to June 30, 1975, 

a. a final report which summarizes all activities spe- 
cified in section III of this subcontract that were 
accomplished during the year and Including a cost 
benefits analysis based upon the funds provided 
by the CENTER and the dollar value contributions 
of participating agencies and individuals. This 
report should also include plans for subsequent 
years and recommended changes in organizing and 
operating the state IGE network. 

K. Send the nunber of persons specified in II.C. to the leadei^«»hip 
workshops specified in II. B. above. 

L. Send at least three representatives from the SICC to the fall 
meetings in Madison, Wisconsin as specified in II. D. above. The 
representatives shall be from the state education agency, a tea- 
cher education institution, and a local education agency. 

M. Send at least three representatives to the spring workshop speci- 
fied in lI.E. above. 

N. Participate on the appropriate regional IGE center's advisory 
board. 
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IV* In the event the AGENCY elects to designate another educational organiaa- 
tion as the agent to coordinate and be responsible for the fiscal re- 
sponsibilities associated with this subcontract and the state XGE network, 
indicate below thr ..ane and address of the institution so designated, as 
well as the name . the responsible individual t 



Responsible Person 



Agency 



Street 



City/State/Zip 



V. The following Special Provisions attached (Appendix A) of the Priiae Contract 
are hereby incorporated into this subcontract! 

A. Article VIII - Income 

B. Article IX - Federal Reports Act 

C* Article XI - Warranty Against Dual Compensation 
D* Article XII - Services of Consultants 

VI. The following clauses of the Prime Contract General Provisions* HEW form 
315 Rev. 12/72, are attached (Appendix B) and are hereby incorporated into 
this subcontract: 

A. Clause Ho. 7 - Examination of Records 

B. Clause 19o. 14 - Termination 

C. Clause No. 15 - Rigjhts in Data 

D. Clause NO. 20 - Patent Rights 

£. Clause No. 30 - Contract Work Hours Standard-Overtime Compensar- 
tion 

F. Clause No. 32 - Equal Opportunity 

Any reference in the Special or General Provisions to the word Contractor 
or Grantee for purposes of this subcontract shall mean AGENCY and refer- 
ence to the words Government, Contracting Officer or his duly authorized 
representative and Grants Office shall be deemed to mean the UNIVERSITY. 
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This subcontract shall becotne effective and shall be t>i«fi«5,«P*»?^'^* . 
parties hereto, their successors and assigns upon due execution by both 

parties. 

Agre«l to: *8"«<» 

Board of Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin System 



Robert W. Erickson, Director AGENCY 
Research Administration-Financial 



' Name 
Date 



Ralph Famsworth Title 



Director, Purchasing 



Richard A. Rossmiller, Director 
Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning 



Date 



APPENDIX C 
BUDGET SHEET 

Travel of network officers, respresentatlves, and 



consultants 

Transportation 
Meals and Lodging 

Communications 

Telephone $^ 
Postage 

Printing and Reproduction 
Printing 
Copying 

Supplies and Materials 

Conference Expenses 

Conference room rental 
Food (coffee, rolls, etc.) 

Secretarial Assistance K 

Honoraria for Consultants* $. 

Contingency (not more than 5% of total) 



TOTAL $. 



*The R&D Center pays $100 per day plus expenses to its consultants 



• 
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APPENDIX C 
EXPENUITURE 1(£P0RT 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Travel o£ network officers, repre- 
sentatives, and consultants 

Transportation 

Heals and Lodging 

Comfflunicat ions 
Telephone 
Postage 

Printing and Reproduction 
Printing 
Copying 

Supplies and Materials 

Conference Kxpcnses 

Confc-.cncc room rental 
Food (coffee, rolls, etc.) 

Secretarial Assistance 

Honoraria for Consultants* 



Contingency (not more than 5% of total) $. 



Budgeted 


Exnended 


Balance 


s 








s 




• 

• 






s 




$ 




















it t $ 






$ 






$ 


$ 


$ 


s 









TOTALS 
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*The R i D Center pays $100 per day plus expenses to its consultants. 



APPENDIX D 

Copy of Memorandum of Agreement with 14 States 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE WISCONSIN RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CEOTRR FOR COCNfTIVK LKARNfNT, 
AND AN ESTABLISHED STATE HUS NI^TWORK 



This MEMORANDUM OP UNDERSTANDING is entered into as of this day of 

, 1974 by and between the WISCONSIN RESEARCH 

AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER FOR COGNITIVE LEARNING, hereafter called CEIirER» and 

^^^^^^^^ as an I6E implementation 

agency* hereafter called AGQICY. 



WITNESSETH 

WHEREAS, CENTER has received financial support from the United States Government 
to implement Individually Guided Education, hereafter called IGE, nationally 
by the establishiaant of state IGE networks and regional IGE centers and throu^ 
conducting leadership workshops* and 

WHEREAS, CENTER wishes the AGENCY to assume the leadership in maintaining and 
refining the state IGE network in 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties agree as follows: 



I. This MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING is in force from Septeaiber 30, 1974 until 
Deceid>er 31, 1975 

II. Th^ CENTER agrees to: 

A. Conduct, In cooperation with the University of Wisconsin Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation IGE Teacher Education Project, a series of 
leadership workshops as follows: 

1. three for Hultiunit School-Elementary (MUS-E) implemen- 
tors 

2. three for Individually Guided Education (IGE) teacher 
educators 

3. three for Individually Guided Motivation (IGM) implemen- 
tors 

4. five for Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 
(WDRSD) imp lemen tors 

B. Allocate participation by representatives of the state IGE net- 
works for each of the above mentioned series of leadership work- 
shops as follows: 

1. three positions for MUS-E workshops 

2. three positions for IGE teacher educator workshops 

3. three positions for IGM workshops 

4. two positions for WDRSD workshops 
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The CENTER will provide a stipend of $100 per position for 
workshops 1, i, and A (above) to help defray Ihf expenses lor 
persons attending the workshops. It is understood by the 
parties that stipends to help defray the expenses for persons 
attending workshop 2 above will be provided by the UW/SRF IGE 
Teacher Education Project. 

C. Host a one-day meeting in the fall of 1974 for three represen- 
tatives of the State IGE Coordlnatlug Council (SlCC) in Madison 
and support the travel, lodging, and meal expenses for ^ne 
representative from the SICC. The purpose of such meeting is 
to confer with CEOTER staff and others relative to the progress 
in organization and programs of the state IGE network. 

D. Conduct, in cooperation with the UW/SRF IGE Teacher Education 
Project, a three-day spring of 1975 workshop for at least 
three representatives from each SICC: such workshop will be for 
all state IGE network SlCCs and focus on such matters as con- 
tinued planning, exchange of ideas and experiences, and identi- 
fication of problems and possible resolutions, i'he CENTER will 
provide a $100 stipend per attendee to help defray the expenses 
of travel, lodging, and meals for each of three representatives 
from each SICC* 

E. Provide two days of consulting to the State IGE Network. Such 
consultation will not be for assistance in running awareness 
conferences, principal-unit leader workshops, or maintenance- 
refinement workshops; rather, consultation will be available 
for meetings or workshops for the SICCs, the Regional IGE Coor- 
dinating Councils (RICCs), teacher education groups, and/or 
planning task forces. 

t. Conduct two on-site visits by a member of the CENTER staff to 
meetings of the SICC. 

G. Establish four regional IGE centers, in teacher education insti- 
tutions located in various parts of the country. Such regional 
IGE centers to provide assistance (at cost) to state IGE networks 
through such means as conducting leadership workshops and con- 
sulting services. Each regional IGE center will have an advisory 
board cor^rised, in part, of representatives from each of the 
SICCs in the respective regions. 

H. Annually publish a national state IGE network directory and a 
directory of IGE schools* 

I. Maintain a cooperative relationship with the UW/SRF IGE Teacher 
Education Project in working with the state IGE network* 

III. The AGENCY agrees to: 

A. Send persons specified in II. B. to each of the leadership work- 
shops in I I. A. above. 

t 

o 
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B. Send at least three representatives fron the StCC to the fall 
meetings in Madison, Wisconsin as specified In II.C. above. 
The representatives shall be from the state education agency* 
a teacher education institution, and a local education agency. 

C. Send at least three representatives to the spring workshop 
specified in 11 .0. above* 

D. Submit to the CENTER by October 30, 1974 the plans of the state 
ICE network for implementing IGE in the state and including 

an estimate of the dollar value of the contributions of mem- 
ber agencies to the activities specified In the plans, and 
report on February 1, 1975 and August 1» 1975 the progress of 
the state IGE network in organising the network and in carry- 
ing out its implementation plans; reports submitted to comply 
with b /SRF requirements will satisfy this requirement. 

E. Participate on the appropriate regional IGE center's advisory 
board. 

F. Establish an SICC and RICCs as described in A Manual for Start- 
ing and Maintaining State IGE Networks including representation 
from the state education agency, one or more teacher education 
institutions, one or more intermediate education agencies (if 
appropriate) and local education agencies. 

G. Provide information about the activities of the state IGE net- 
work in each of the four phases of implementation and a cost- 
benefits analysis based on the dollar value of the contribu- 
tion of the various agencies in the state IGE network. Such 
information will be provided through a visit or phone call 
during the last two months of this Memorandum of Understand- 
ing so that the CENTER can complete a required final report 
on the total scope of activities in the project. 

H. Identify to the CENTER by Noveid>er IS, 1974 and Noveaber 15, 
1975 the SICC chairperson, RICC chairpersons, an SICC execur 
tive secretary or similar role who will serve as state IGE 
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coordinator, the coordinators for each RICC, local oduration 
agency IGE coordinator, and a current list of HJK schools in 
the state IGE network. 



Agreed to: 



Richard A. Rossmiller, Director 
Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning 



Janes £• Walter, Director of 
Implementation for the Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning 



Agreed to: 



State IGE Coordinating Council 
Chai rperson 



Agency which the SICC Chairperson 
Represencs 



APPENDIX E 

Copy of Instrument Used to Conduct Telephone Survey 
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i6A 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STATE COORDINATORS (lA INITIAL STATES) 



STATE ^^^^ 



!• Are there any questions : gardlng the Men.orandum of Agreement? 



2« Who will sign the Memorandum of Agreement' 



3. By what date can we expect it to be signed? 



A. Has the August 197A report to the UW/SRF project been submitted? If «»t, 
when can we expect it? (This report will satisfy the requirements of the 
R&D Center's stibcontract with your state.) 



5, Did you have any "carry over funds"? 
How much? — — 

Did you carry out your original plans? (Handle this question with tact- 
non- threatening! ) 

If not, why? 

6. What is the progress of your plans since Indianapolis? 

Outcome 1 O"'*^^'^ ^ 

Outcome 2 Outcome 5 

Outcome 3 



Quest ionnaln- for State Coordinators 
(lA Initial States) 
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7. What kind of assistance do you need from the R&D Center? 



8. Do you plan to use all of the stipends allocated to your state? 

(a) 2_Stjj>on ds for MUS-E ($150) 
February - Tampa 

April - Denver 
October - St. Louis 

(b) 3 Stipends for Teacher Educator ($150) 
January - San Jose 

June - Hartford 
August •* Madison 

(c) 3 stipends for IGM ($160) 
March - Columbus 

June - Salt Lake City 

(d) 2 Stipend s for WDRSD ($100) 
Noveinber - Atlanta 
February - San Francisco 
April - Washington, D.C. 
May ' Madison 



9. (a) Will there be any representatives from your state who can attend a teacher 
educator workshop to be held in San Jose, California in mld-Januai-y 1975? 
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Qucstionnni rt- for State Coordinators 
(14 initial States) 



(b) Will thore be any representatives from your state who can attend an inple- 
mentors* workshop to be held in Tampa, Florida in mid-February 1975? 



10, What date(s) would be most convenient for three representatives from your 
SlCC to attend the one-day planning meeting in Madison during the months 
of Noveniber, Deceml>cr, and January (1975)? The R & D Center will pay the 
full e3q)enses of one person for this meeting. 



1st choice 
2nd choice 
3rd choice 



11. Have you made any modification on the prototypic sequence of Inservice 
activities? (See model on p. 47, State Network Manual) 



12, What are the activities and sequence' 



13. When (months)? 



14. Did you add anything? 



15. What would be a convenient date for R & D Center staff to visit an SICC 
meeting in your state? 

January 1975 March 1975 



February 1975 



Quest ioimaliv for State Coordinators 
(lA Initial State:;) 



16. Wlien do you plan to be running the following implementation activl 
(get dates)? 

(a) Awareness, or clue-In, or overview 

(b) Principal-Unit Leader workshop or two-week cllnicals 



17, In how many new schools do you plan to implement IGE/MUS-E? 

During 1974-75 ^ 

During 1975-76 . 



APPENDIX F 



Exanples of Credit and Inservice IGE Courses 
Provided by Teacher Education Institutions 
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EXAMPLES OF CREDIT AND INSBRVICE COURSES IN IGE 



Various professors have organized modulea, courses, and descriptions 
of their total programs dealing with IGE. The professors listed below can 
nake a particular outline available to you upon request. We hope that 
teacher educators will keep in touch with one another in developing offer- 
ings related to IGE. 



Professor 

Fred Anderson 

Black Hills State College 

Spearfish, SD 57783 

Naomi Spaulding 

Black Hills State College 

SpearfLsh, SD 57783 

Naomi Spaulding 

Black Hills State College 

Spearfish, SD 57783 

Jerry Hauge 

Dakota State College 

Madison, SD 570A2 

Bill Knox 

Dakota State College 
Madison, SD 57042 

Warr^u Kallenbach 
San Jose State Uni- 
versity 
San Jose, CA 95192 



Title & Kind of 
Course 

Individually Guided 
Education 
3 credits 

Introduction to 
IGE 

1 credit 

Clinical in IGE 
1 credit 



Clinical in IGE 
2 credits 



Curriculum: Indivi- 
dually Guided Educ. 
2 credits 

Wisconsin Design 
Reading Workshop 
1 credit 



Time 
Offered 

Ac. Year 



Sum. Sess. 



Sun. Sess. 



Ac. Year 



Ac. Year/ 
Sum. Sess. 



Sum. Sess./ 
Ac. Year 



Students 
Enrolled 

Undergrad/ 

Graduate 

Inservice 

UnderRrad/ 
Graduate 



Undergrad/ 

Graduate 

Inservice 

Inservice 



Undergrad 



Inservice 



Weldon Parker 

San Jose State Uni' 

varsity 
San Jose, CA 95192 



Developing Mathema- 
tical Processes 
Workshop 
1 credit 



Sum. Sess./ 
Ac. Year 



Inservica 



Warren Kallenbach 
San Jose State Uni- 
versity 
San Jose, CA 95192 



Workshops for Prin- 
cipals in IGE 
Schools 
1 credit 



Sum. Sess./ 
Ac. Year 



Inservice 



Warren Kallenbach 
San Jose State Uni- 
versity 
San Jose, CA 95192 



Workshop in IGE 
3 credits 



Sum. Sess./ Inservice 
Ac. Year 
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PliUl'SSOt 



Til lo i\ Ki Uil o\ 



T i mi» 
01 ti^nul 



St udtMll s 



Weil r<'n t'i.i i i •*nl>.t< !< 
San Joso Si it «' tfiii- 

verslty 
San Jose, CA 95192 

Warren Kalleubach 
San Jose State Uni- 
versity 
San Jose, CA 95192 

Warren Kallenbach 
San Jose State Uni- 
versity 
San Jose, CA 95192 

Warren Kallenbach 
San lose State Uni- 

ver. ity 
San Jose, CA 95192 

William Bechtol 
Southwest Minnesota 

State College 
Marshall, MN 56258 

Judy Mohr 

Southwest Minnesota 

State College 
Marshall, MN 56258 

Mark S. Brown 
University of Hartford 
West Hart'tord, CT 06117 



Advanced Workshop 
in ic;£ 
3 credits 



Practlcutn In lOE 
Materials Prepara-- 
tion 

6 credits 

Practlcum in IGE 
Material Prepara- 
tion 

4 credits 

Personalizing In-<- 
struction in 
Learning 



Perfortnaiv o ob jec- 
tives Cluster 
1 credit 



Secondary Education 
Program: Module I: 
So You Want to 
Teach 

Implementation of 
IGE 

3 credits 



r.leo Kostors Seminar in ir.R 

University of South Dakota 3 credits 
Vermillion, SD 57069 



Joan Inglls 
Univi'rsity of Toledo 
Toledo, OH 43606 



DevelopinR IGE/MUS-E 
in North Central 
Oh^o — two week 
institute 



Sum* Sess»/ 
Ac* Year 



Inservire 



Sura. Sess./ Inservice 
Ac. Year 



Sum. Sess./ Inservice 
Ac. Year 



Ac. Year 



Ac. Year 



Ac. Year 



Ac. Year 



Summer 



Undersrad/ 
Graduate 



UnderKrad 



llndergrad 



Ac. Year/ Graduate 
Sum. Sess. 



llndergrad/ 

Graduatc- 

Ins<»rvice 

Inservice 
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Professor 



Title & Kind of 
Course 



Tine 
Offered 



Students 
Enrolled 



Lloyd Joyal, Max Poole, 
Juanlta Sorenson 
University of Wisconsin 
Eau Claire, Wl 54701 



Intro, to tCE 
3 credit course 



Ac. Year/ 
Sum* Sees. 



Undergrad/ 
Graduate 



Lloyd Joyal, Juanita 

Sorenson 
University of Wisconsin 
Eau Claire, WI 54701 



Individually Guided 
Motivation 
3 credit course 



Ac. Year/ 
Sum. Sees. 



Graduate 



Lloyd Joyal, Juanita 
Sorenson 
University of Wisconsin 
Eau Claire, WI 54701 



Differentiated Staff.: 
A Support System for 
IGE 

3 credit course 



Ac. Year/ 
Sum. Sees. 



Graduate 



Hezbert J. Klausmeier 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 



Individually Guided 
Mbtlvation 
1 credit module 



Ac. Year 



Undergrad/ 
Inservlce 



James Lipham, Marvin 
Fruth 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, WI 53706 



Seminar on Principal* 
ship: The Principal 
in the IGE School 
3 credit course 



Ac. Year 



Graduate 



erJc 



Russell Burgett» Margaret 
Woods » Re Keith Woods 
University of Wisconsin 
Plat.eville» WI 53818 

Russell Burgett» Margaret 

Woods » Re Keith Woods 
University of Wisconsin 
Platteville, WI 53818 

Russell Burgett» Margaret 
Woods » Re Keith Woods 
University of Wisconsin 
Platteville, WI 53818 

Russell Burgett» Margaret 
Woods » Re Keith Woods 
University of Wisconsin 
Platteville» WI 53818 

Virgil Je Wise 
University of Wisconsin 
Whitewater » WI 53190 

Virgil Je Wise 
University of Wisconsin 
Whitewater » WI 53190 



Introduction to 
IGE 



Ac. Year 



Curriculum Planning: Ac. Year 
Wisconsin Design 



Curriculufii Planning; Ac. Year 
Implementation of 
Mathematics in IGE 



Curriculum Planning: Ac. Year 
Individually Guided 
Motivation 



Introduction to IGE Ac. Year 
3 credits 



Instructional 
Programming in IGE 
3 credits 



ACe Year 



Undergrad/ 
Graduate 



Undergrad/ 
Graduate 



Undergrad/ 
Graduate 



Undergrad/ 
Graduate 



Undergrad/ 

Graduate 

Inservice 

Graduate 
Inservice 
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The t\»llowin>> ruvhiles are from ;i collection ot moiJiiU*8 develc*ped lor 
Elementary Tearhin^ and I*earning developed by the Elementary Competenov- 
Based Teacher Education faculty at the Unlversitv oi Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio, 43606. Completion of a cluster ot modules leads to efciht quarter 
hours of ercil i I • 



Professor 

Dean L. Meinke, Marc la 
L. Mutterer 

Les Elsie, Sam Snyder 



Dean L. Melnke, Marcla 
L. Mutterer 

Hughes Molr 



Stuart Cohen, Gary 
Cooke 

Ceorge Shirk 



Dean L. Melnke, Marcla 
L. Mutterer 

Jerry Underfer 



John Ahem, Dean L. 
Melnke 

John Ahem 

Stuart Cohen, Carole 
Urbansok 



Tfme 

Title of Course oi fered 

Group Process Ac. Year 



Observation of a Ac. Year 

School Instr. Unit 

Learning Theory and Ac. Year 
Motivation 

Children's Lit.: Ac. Year 

Poetry for Children 

Strategies for Ac. Year 

Changing Behavior 

Teaching Math In the Ac. Year 
Elementary School 

Problem Solving Ac. Year 



Teaching Science In Ac. Year 
the Elem. School 

Concept Attainment Ac* Year 



Social St. Planning Ac. Year 



Sel f --management 



Ac. Year 



Suulont :i 
Enrol le «{ 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 

Undergrad 
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P.XAMIM.KS OF PROGRAMS DEAL IMC WTTM ICR 



Dr. Richard Ishler, Assistant Dean 
College of Education 
The University of Toledo 
Toledo, OH A3606 



Masters Degree Program in 
Individually Guided Education 
and the Multiunlt School 



Dr. Warren Kallenbach 
School of Education 
Room 219 

San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95192 



Masters Degree Program in 
Instructional Technology for 
I6B Unit Leader 



Dr. Max Poole, Chairman 
Department of Elementary Education 
University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire 
Eau Claire, VI 54701 



Monograph No. It Performance-Based 
Graduate Courses for Individually 
Guided Education 



Dr. Richard Wollln 
Chairman-on-leave-of-absence 
Department of Education 
Southwest Minnesota State College 
Marshall, MN 56258 



"Teacher Education at Southwest 
Minnesota State College** — 
Paper prepared by Dr. Richard Wollln 



APPENDIX G 

Agenda for SICC Planning Workshop 
September 30-*0ctober 2, 1974 
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1974 NATIONAL PLANNING WORKSHOP 
for 

STATE IGE COORDINATING COUNCILS 



Septenber 30-Occober 2, 1974 



TENTATIVE AGENDA 



Planned by the 
National Workshop Planning Committee* 

Hosted by the 

State IGE Network of Indiana 
Terry Jackson, State IGE Coordinator 



Supported by the 

Wisconsin Research and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning 

and the 

University of Wisconsin Sears-Roebuck Foundation 
Teacher Education Project 



*Mary Baban, Les Bemal, Ken Carlson, Ron Horn, Ross Johnson, Warren Kal- 
lenbach, Wayne Krula, Walt Krupa, Bill Phillips, Dick Rasmussen, Walt 
Serum, Ed Weinswlg 



9/19/74 



Vnf* NATIONAL I'LANNINC; WORKSHOP 
for 

STATE IGE COORDINATING COUNCILS 



DATE: Septenber 30-October 2, 1974 
UKWTION: Pilgrim Inn, Indianapolis, Indiana 

P mPOCE OF WORKSHOP: 

To provide representatives and guests of State IGE CoordinatinR 
Councils an opportunity to prepare long-range plans for the 
implementation of IGE according to the four-phase model of 
implementation described in the Manual for Sta rting md Main- 
taining State IGE Networks . 

opjF:rrTvt:iy of workshop: 

A. At the end of the workshop each State IGE Coordinating Council 
will have developed, in writing, a set of initial plans for 
implementing IGE in its respective state for the 1974-75 and 
1975-76 school years. Such plans will be described in terms 
of performance objectives related to the following broad out- 
comes for State IGE Networks: 

1. assisting schools In making the changeover to IGK, 

2. providing inservice to established ICE schools, 

3. introducting IGE into undergraduate programs for 
the purpose of preparing prospective IGE teachers, 

4. planning, developing, and providing IGE graduate 
programs for unit leaders and staff teachers, and 
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i;inriiTi>s d»-7f- loping, and providing I'^'^E graduate 
programs for building principals and other school 
administrators* 

B. At the end of the workshop each SICC that has not yet done so 
will have identified a task force^ or task forces » for each of 
the five outcomes; such task forces are to assess needs and 
develop strategies for accomplishing the performance objectives 
within each of the outcomes for State ICE Networks. Each SICC 
that has already assessed needs and developed strategies will 
plan the more detailed activities and time schedule for imple«» 
menting each performance objective • 

Workshop sessions are designed so that some sessions are devoted 
to input and discussion in the context of the total group* Input 
scf^slons are followed by planning and/or working sesssions for SICC 
representatives in both role alike groups and as SICCs« 

A coordinating committee consisting of two SEA^ two TEI, two 
1EA» and two LEA representatives will be selected during the first 
day of the workshop* Its purpose will be to evaluate the progress 
of the workshop in terms of the purpose and objectives and to sug- 
gest and plan changes should such be necessary. 

In addition to the input and work sessions, there will be self** 
host dinners with teatured speakers on the evenings of Septetober 30 
and October 1* Lunches will be provided on a self-host basis for 
all participants* 

KxrFcrATfotjj F-ujA)wmJ the WORFJIHOP: 

It is expected that the plans developed at the work5;hop will be 

ERLC 



used as the basis for developing and strengthening the organisa- 
tional elements of the state ICE networks. Such plans as may be 
developed should be reviewed by the RICCs and the total SICC in 
each state before they are considered final; reviews might be 
completed by mid Oecenber, 1974. Finally, such plans will help 
both parties meet the performance objectives outlined in the 
subcontracts and/or memorandas of agreement currently in force 
or being negotiated between the states and the UW/SRF Project 
and/or the R & D Center. 



AGENDA 



SrnOAY. SEPTEMBER 29. 1974 

8:00 P.M. Planning Session (Room 135) 

Meeting of workshop staff and chairperson of each State 
IGE Coordinating Council (SICC) to prepare for workshop 
activities 



MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 30. 197A 
8:00 A.M. Registration (Lower Lobby Area) 
8:30 Welcome and Opening Coinments (Banquet Room) 



— Dr. Leslie C. Bernal, Chairman, National Planning Committee 
— Dr. Terry Jackson, Indiara State IGE Coordinator 
—Dr. Harold H. Negley, Chief State School Officer, State 

of Indiana 

8:45 Reports from the R & D Center and the UV/SRF Project 

(Banquet Room) 

— Dr. Herbert J. Klausmeler, UU/SRF Project 

—•Dr. James E. Walter, R&D Center 

•—Dr. Nancy Evers, R&D Center 

— ^Ms. Debbie Stewart, R&D Center 

10:00 Break 

10:15 Session A-1: Outcomes for State IGE Networks and Workshop 

Format (Total Group) (Banquet Room) 

Dr. James E. Walter 

11:00 Session A~2: Each SICC will meet and discuss Outcomes 1-5 

identified in Objective 1 for this workshop 
and establish priorities for determining 
performance objectives for each of the Outcomes. 
Each SICC chal; erson is responsible for his own 
group. 

New York SICC (Nursery - located between Rooms 112 & 113) 

Indiana SICC (Room 135) 

Remaining states meet in Banquet Room 

12:00 Lunch (Nlchibel Kal-Japanese Steak House, Lounge, Coffee Shop) 

1:00 Session B-1: Roles, Responsibilities, and Relationships in a 

State IGE Network (Total Group) (Banquet Room) 

—Dr. Herbert J. Klausmeler 

—Dr. Lee Ellwood, Formerly With Texas Education Agency 

—Dr. James E. Walter 

—Dr. L. Joseph Llns, UW/SRF Project 
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MOMDAY. SEPTEMBER 30 > 1974 (Continued) 

1:00 Alternate Session B-1: IGE Awarenesr Program for SICC 

invited participants who are not familiar 
with the basic components of IGE (Nursery) 

— Ms. Elaine McGregor, R&D Center 
'-■•Dr* L. Joseph Lins 

1:45 Session B-2: Persons from each type of agency represented 

at the workshop (SEA, TBI, lEA, and LEA) 
will meet in separate groups to share how 
each has carried out the role and responsi- 
bilities for the particular type of agency 
within each state network and how each sees 
future roles. Each will also share the kinds 
of relationships that have developed between 
the respective agency and other agencies and 
how these relationships might be improved. 

— SEA, Dr. Booker Gardner, R&D Center (Small Banquet Room) 

— -TEI, Dr. Harold MacDermot, R&D Center (Large Banquet Room) 

— I£A, Dr* James E. Walter (Large Banquet Room) 

— LEA, Dr. Nancy Evers (Room 135) 

2:45 Break (Banquet Room) 

3:00 Session B-3: Individual SICC Meetings to Plan Performance 

Objectives and to identify a Task Force Rela- 
tive to Outcome 1 

New York SICC (Nursery - located between Rooms 112 & 113) 

Indiana SICC (Room 135) 

Remaining states meet in Banquet Room 

4:45 Session B-4: SICCs will combine into groups of SICCs to 

present and critique the plans for meeting 
Outcome 1 

Group assignments made on Sunday evening 

5:30 Workshop Coordinating Committee Meeting (Room 135) 

— R & D Staff and Agency Representatives 

6:00 Self-Host Cocktail Hour (Banquet Room) 

7:00 Dinner (Banquet Room) 

— Guest Speaker: Dr. Martin W. Essex, Chief State School 

Officer, State of Ohio 



ERIC 
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TUESDAY. OCTOBER 1. 1974 

8:00 A«M. Announcements (Banquet Room) 

"-Dr. Harold MacDermot 

8:15 Session C~l: Selected Local Education Agency participants 

will conduct a panel discussion regarding the 
needs of LEAs relative to Outcome 2 and the 
possible role of the SICC in meeting these 
needs. (Total Group) (Banquet Room) 

— Mr. Leslie C. Bernal, Moderator 

9:00 Session C-2: Individual SICC Meetings to Plan Performance 

Objectives and to identify a Task Force Rela- 
tive to Outcome 2 

New York SICC (Nursery - located between Rooms 112 & 113) 

Indiana SICC (Room 135) 

Remaining states meet in Banquet Room 

10:15 Break (Rear of Banquet Room) - at convenience of groups 

10:45 Session C-S: SICCs will combine into groups of SICCs to 

present and critique plans for meeting Out- 
come 2 

Group assignments made on Sunday evening 
12:00 Noon Lunch (Nlchibei Kal-Japanese Steak House, Lounge, Coffee Shop) 

1:00 P.M. Session D-1: Local Education Agency, Teacher Education and 

State Education Agency Personnel will discuss 
how teacher education Institutions have become 
Involved In the implementation of IGE in 
cooperation with state and local agencies and 
how the teacher education on caag>us program may 
be changed as a result of that Involvement 

"•-Dr. Herbert J. Klausmeler, Chairperson 

— Dr. Lee Ellwood 

— Ms. Catherine Farmer, Tomah, Wisconsin Public Schools 
— Dr. Edward Welnswig, University of Hartford - undergraduate 
training 

— Dr. Juanlta Sorenson, University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire - 
graduate program for unit leaders 

— Dr. James Lipham, University of Wisconsin-Madison - graduate 
program for building principals 
(Total Group) (Banquet Room) 

2:45 Break 

J: 00 Session D-2: Individual SICC Meetings to Plan Performance 

Objectives and to identify a Task Force Rela- 
tive to Outcome 3 

• 

Q New York SICC (Nursery - located between Rooms 112 & 113) 

ERIC Indiona SICC (Room 13:)) 

Remaining states meet in Banquet Room 
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TUESDAY. OCTOBER 1. 197A (Continued) 

4; 30 Session 0-3: SICCs will combine into groups of SICCs to 

present and critique plans for meeting Out- 
come 3 

Group assignments made on Sunday evening 

5:00 Workshop Coordinating Committee Meeting (Room 135) 

— -R & D Staff and Agency Representatives 

6:00 Dinner (Banquet Room) 

7:00 Speakers: Dr. Herbert J. laausmeier. The XPM Revisited 

Dr. James E. Walter, Regional IGE Centers 



WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 2. 197 A 

8:00 A.M. Announcements (Banquet Room) 

•—Dr. Harold MacDermot 

8:15 Session £-1: Representatives from selected teacher education 

institutions will present and discuss how they 
as institutions have been involved in assistine 
schools make the changeover and assisting continu- 
ing IGE schools in refining their efforts through 
off campus inservice programs (Total Group) 
(Banquet Room) 

•~»Dr. Herbert J. Klausmeler, Chairperson 

—Dr. Warren Kallenbach, San Jose State University 

— Dr. John Vaughn, Indiana University 

— Dr. Al Leep, Ohio University 

9:15 Session E-2: Individual SICC Meetings to Plan Performance 

Objectives and to identify a Task Force Rela- 
tive to Outcomes A and 5 

New York SICC (Nursery - located between Rooms 112 & 113) 

In'^.iana SICC (Room 135) 

Remaining states me«t in Banquet Room 

10:30 Break (Rear of Banquet Room) - at convenience of groups 

11:15 Session E-3: SICCs will combine into groups of SICCs to 

present and critique plans for meeting Out- 
comes A and 5 

Group assignments made on Sunday evening 



12:00 Noon 



Lunch (Nichibei Kai- Japanese Steak House, Lounge, Coffee Shop) 



WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 2. 1974 (Continued) 



1:00 P.M. Session F: The Workshop Coordinating Committee in a panel 

discussion will bring the planning conference to 
a £ocu8 and provide direction to individual agency 
representatives (Total Group) (Banquet Room) 

— >Dr. James E. Walter, Moderator 

1:30 Session G: Persons from each type of agency represented 

(SEA, TEI, ISA, and tEA) will meet in separate 
groups. Members of the Workshop Coordinating 
COTmittee will serve as group leaders in direct- 
ing a process of summarizing planning activities 
and identifying problems. 

SEA (Large Banquet Ro<m&) 
LEA (Small Banquet Room) 
lEA (Room 135) 
TEA (Nursery) 

3:15 Break 

3:30 Session H: Selected State Coordinators familiar with the 

strategies of both the R & D Center and /I/D/E/A/ 
will compare and discuss such strategies in terms 
of the following: (Total Group) (Banquet Room) 

lo^lementation Requirements and Support 
— Dr. Leslie Bemal 
Terminology and Blend 

— Dr. Anthony Conte, Director, New Careers in Education, 

New Jersey State Department of Education 

4:30 Planning Conference Wrar-^Jp (Banquet Room) 

•—Dr. James E. Wa3t:ir 



APPENDIX H 

Massachusetts SICC Plans for the 
Inpleinentation of IGE 
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COPY miMAl 



MASSACKUr. ETTS 



BEST 



outcome One; asrissting school:; in making the changeover to IGE 



Awareness t 

1.0. Cooperating with the State Regional Education centers and 
utilizing the Wisconsin prototypic agenda, the State IGE 
Coordinating Council will conduct a minimum of four 
(iwarencss ser.aions in wcstoxn, northeast, southeast, and 
central Massachusetts. Each session will consist of one 
day in duration and will include decision makers represent- 
ing the State Department of Education, central office 
personnel of the LEA's, teacher educators, principals and 
community representatives. 

1.1. By November 1, 1974, an information specialist, cooperating 
with the State TGI? Coordinating Council will plan, design 
and establish an information system to communicate the 
concepts of IGE to various interested publics. 



Commitment ! 

2.0. As a result of interest generated by the regional awareness 
conferences, the State IGE Coordinating Council will 
conduct appropriate commitment activities, i.e., clue-in, 
school visitations, and will hold workshops at appropriate 
locations within the state. 



Chanr-o~Over : 

3.0. Upon the commitment to adopt the IGE concepts, the State 
IGE Coordinating Council will plan, desigu and conduct 
appropriate leadership training programs to provide 
part ■ cipants with the skills and attitudes necessary to 
implement the outcomes of IGE, 

4.0. The State ICE Coordinating Council v;ill continually 
participate, cooperate, consult and communicate with 
state, rcgiojial, and national organizations to support 
the individualization of instruction. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Outcome Two? providing insscrvicc to established IGE schools 



SICC Performance Objectives: 

1.0. Following a needs assessment conducted by each league 
facilitator in April of oach year, a task force will 
be established by the SICC to plan, develop, and 
implocicnt appropriate activities, i.e. workshops, 
clinical exper iencoo , state-v^ido conferences to meet 
the needs ot the leagues so identified. 

2.0. During the fall, winter, and spiking of each year, the 
SICC will conduct a inininum of thrue meetings for 
league facilitators to exchange information and 
critique activities and future pjans. 

3.0. An information specialist, cooperating with the SICC, 
will acquire, catalogue, store and disseminate 
Information concerning processes and products of 
interest to XGE league facilitators upon request. 

4.0. By January 1, 1975, an Evaluation Task Force will be 

established by the SICC to assist participating school 
districts in developing plans for evaluation to include 
need.*} assessment, process and product evaluation, staff 
development and monitoring activities. 



MASSACHUSETTS ^ flWUIBlE 



Ou tcomo Throf ! introducing IGH into undergraduate programs 

for the purpose of preparing prospective IGE 
teachers 



SICC Performance Objectives: 

1.0. By January 1, 1975, the SICC will identify and com- 
municate with selected colleges and universities within 
the state to initiate plans for providing undergraduate 
programs in IGE as a process for individualizing 
in.strucLion. 

2.0. During June of 1975, the SICC will plan and implement 
a three- to five-day invitational workshop for 
interested teacher educators in Kow England dealing 
with the concepts, skills, and attitudes inherent in 
IGE. A major cutcomo of this workshop will be the 
design of at least one course focusing on IGE concepts. 

3.0. During October and December of 1975, a task force ap- 
i^wiiiLtsvI Ly Liic SICC vviil wwiiuucu twu uitiCUbiiiuii aliU 
critiquing sessions for participants of the June work- 
shop. The primary focus of the sessions will be to 
assist participants in improving and refining the 
courses introduced. 
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Ou tcome Four ; planning, developing, and providing IGE graduate 
prograflB for unit leaders and staff teachers 



SICC Performance Objectives: 

1.0. By January 1, 1975, the SICC will identify and communicate with 
selected colleges and universities within the state to initiate 
plans for providing graduate programs in IGE as a process for 
individualizing instruction. 

2.0. During June of 1975, the SICC will plan, and implement a three 
to five day invitational workshop for interested teacher educa- 
tors in New England dealing with the concepts, skills, anj f «^tl- 
tudes inherent in IGE. A major outcome of the workshop will be 
the design of a graduate course(s) focusing on IGE concepts. 

3.0. By October and December of 1975, a task force appointed by the 
SICC will conduct two discussion and critiquing sessions for 
participants of the June workshop. The primary focus of the 
sessions will be to assist participants in improving and refining 
the graduate course introduced. 



Outcome Five : planning, developing, and providing IGE graduate 

program for building principals and other school 

administrators 



SICC Performance Objectives: 

1 0. By Novenfcer 1, 1974, the SICC chairperson will design and conduct 

a needs assessment of principals, other administrators, and unit 
leaders of the school districts in the state involved in IGE. 

2 0 Following a needs assessment of principals, and administrators, 

* * and unit leaders of the various IGE school districts in Massachu- 
setts, the SICC will appoint a task force to plan, develop, and 
implement a modularized, competency-based, graduate-level leader- 
ship program to initiate during the summer of 1975 to provide 
participants with the concepts, skills, and attitudes necessary 
to function more effectively in IGE schools. 



